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: ‘ 
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—— ' 
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As the Situation Stands at the Opening 
of Another School Year 


HE opening cf another school year marks 
the third milestone for THe EpucaTIonal 
ScrEEN, and it means unmistakably bette 
things, not merely for the magazine but especially 
for the visual movement it serves. The general 
situation and outlook may be brietly summarized 
The theo of visual education has made 
enormous strides toward general acceptance in 
the last ten years. A decade ago few even thought 
of it. Today the vast majority of educators 
using the term broadly to include all forms of 
education, academic, religious and social—accept 
the principle and readily admit “great possibilities” 
for visual means and methods. In plainer terms 
several hundred thousand ministers, schoolmen, 
social workers and thinking laymen believe in the 
“theory.” To win this general acceptance of the 
idea—even though but a passive acceptance was 
the essential first step for the visual movement 
It has been taken. It is time for the next step 


The practice of visual education has also made 


progress—far less progress than the theory, but 
that was to be expected. Practice must inevitably 
lag behind, but evidence is plentiful that the real 
start has been mad \ certain teacher of high 
reputation in our largest city declares that the 
use of slides and stereographs last year mad 

possible to cover the Geography requirements 
completely for the first time in her entire teacl 
ing Career, \ certain city has developed 
a wide use of educational cartoons in its school 
system and the demand for such material has out 


run the supply Another city has over 


10 schcol buildings equipped with motion picturs 
projectors and educational motion pictures are 

permanent part of the school activities \ 
certain Harvard graduate and Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford has begun the systematic production of 


film studies of various peoples around the world 


which promise to be among the first and finest 


productions of scholarship really meriting the 
much abused name of “educational films.” . ; 
hese single examples can already be multiplied 
by scores, and we are on the way to the time 


when they can be cited by thousands. 


The “first step,” then, was to convince the huge 
field of the theory. The “second step” is to bring 
it to the point of practice—to intensify mere be- 
lief into purposeful action. 

The supreme obstacle to be cleared by this 
‘second step” is the grave difficulty of “funds.” 
The nation wide chcrus of the schools and 
churches is “We haven’t the money,” and they 
are telling a painful-truth. But that same obstacle 
has stood in the way of every forward step in 


educational tools and equipment—and it has al- 
ways been overcome and always will be. There 
was a day when schools did without blackboards 
for lack of money, and churches without pipe- 
organs. It took long financial battles before paper 


pads replaced slates. It is not so far back when 
wall-maps were unknown in all but the richest 
schools. Laboratories, gymnasiums, playgrounds, 
vere wild extravagances bitterly fought by well- 
meaning school boards for a generation or more. 
Yet all these struggles ended in victory for prog- 
ress 

It will be the same with visual education. Al- 
ready 5% of the field—perhaps—have solved the 
difficulty and started the great work. The 95% 
never start anything until they have a 5% to fol- 
low They have it now, and more and more will 
join the procession every year. The ranks of the 


95% are dwindling, and will dwindle rapidly as the 


schools and churches develop the one thing that 
will find the money—namely, the will to have the 
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What Is Visualization? 


A. W. 


ABRAMS 


Director Visual Instruction Division 


New York State 
HE term visual instruction is commonly 
applied to the process of teaching through 
This limitation is 
unfortunate for the reason that the 
upon 


the use of pictures. 
somewhat 
mind looks 


things besides pictures; still the term is a fairly 


eve as the window of the 


pictorial! 
convenient 


correct one for school use because 


representations are the most and 


very often the only means by which the mate- 
rial world can be brought into the schoolroom. 

A more serious consequence of a loose use 
of the term is the failure to realize that picture 
expression is only a means and that after all 
visualization is the mental 


formation of pic- 


tures. The facts presented by a physical pic 
ture can not be transferred directly to the 
mind. Some one has spoken of the eye as 


being like a camera. 
are very 


The physical similarities 


close. 3ut an image focused upon 
the retina is not yet a possession of the mind. 
The only 


considered as a 


It must be worked over, assimilated. 
picture that can be mental 
product is the one that is built up in the mind 
of the individual through those processes that 
we have now come so well to understand. 

No two persons get the same mental image 
from an examination of a given picture. Every- 
thing depends upon what the individual brings 
to the thing that is presented for observation 
and upon the character and amount of his re 
upon his ability to 
interpret the picture as well as its particular 
interest for him at the time of observation 


action, or in other words, 


Showing pictures is a somewhat fruitless op- 
eration. When a that she 
has completed the study of a certain topic and 


teacher writes me 
would like to get some pictures concerning it 
to show her pupils, I recognize that this person 
has not comprehended the full significance of 
Such a 


invariably present a large number of pictures 


visual instruction. person will almost 
at one time, giving a certain amount of superfi- 
cial information about the subject in hand, but 
will fail almost entirely to secure any real, 
signincant observation and wiil add little, if 
anything, to the definiteness of her pupils’ vis- 
ualization. If the acquire better 


pupils any 


Address before the National Academy of Visual Instr 


uction, at the February 


Dept. of Education 


apperception, the result is to be credited to 
their native activity and not to the method em- 
ployed by the teacher. 


back to 


when we 


whole mental life sense 
Whatever 


perform higher mental functions, we surely can 


Our goes 


perception. may happen 
not advance to those until we have experienced 


a vital contact with objects of sense. 


The process by which we perceive is called 
observation. This is much more than looking 
at things The mind must analyze what it 
sees. Things have size, form, and position and 
may have also color and motion. These are 
the only perceptive facts the eye records. 


Sut size is a very definite aspect. One does 


not directly see size. First one comes to know 


a unit of measure—not merely the foot, yard or 


mile, but also the height of a man, the distance 


from one’s home town to some other, the size 


of a robin, etc. Then in observing another ob- 


ject for the first time, a judgment is made by 


comparing it with one of these known units in 


order to comprehend its quantitative aspect. 


The process may be slow at first but with prac 


tice will become very easily and quickly per 
formed. In either case how different the re 
sult is from that got from learning a number 
given to express size In one case there is a 


visualization of one aspect ol 


other the 


true perceptive 


the thing; in the memorizing of a 


symbol that gives rise to no clear definite, and 


vivid mental image. 
b 


If we were to treat the other classes of ol 


jective facts in the same way, we would be 


forced to see that no object or pictorial repre 
observed as a 


itself al- 


an object can be 
whole, and_ that 
together insufficient for true visualization. 

the key both for the 


selection and the method of using visual aids to 


sentation of 
presentation is in 
In these facts we have 
instruction. The number of pictures that can 
be effectively used within a given time is small 
and it is the picture itself that must be read. 
The language used by the teacher in the pre- 
sentation is merely directive and quite subordi- 
nate to this main purpose; at the same time it 
is very essential 
of the N. E. A. in 


meeting Chicago 
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A motion picture can never provide a suffi 
cient means for a true visualization of four ot 
the five perceptive aspects of things; namely, 
size, form, position, and color. Its special uss 
fulness must be confined to presenting motion 
for observation. For this it is doubtless well 
adapted. 

Expressed in another way and using the 
analogy to language expression, the motioti 
picture is narration, the still picture is descrip 


ie 


tion. It is important that this distinction 
kept in mind by the teacher both in selecting 
and in using pictures, and as any narration that 


employs unknown terms of description has 
little interest or meaning, it should be obvious 
that a visualization of static elements must 
precede any attempt to interpret their close 


] } 


and rapid succession that gives the effect call 


motion. 

To follow a story requires less concentration 
of attention, less mental effort of any kind thai 
to visualize description with exactness. A cer 
tain type ot attention is easily secured; henc« 


the constant attempt of teachers to disguise 
instruction in the form of stories without reali 
ing that they may not be making for mental 
power. Signs of involuntary attentior re 
mistaken for real interest 

Let us not suppose that there was any lacl 
hefor } 


of visualization before picture expression beg 


to be used. Before the first picture was dri 


some one visualized it, had a mental image « 


what was to be made. Before the camera, with 
which we now produce pictures merely | 

pushing the button, was constructed, it existed 
complete in all its details in the mind of th 


inventor. It is this ability to build up mental 
images that enables us to know what has al 
ready been done and to move on to new accom- 
plishments 

There is no certainty that the large us 
Jictures will lead to more exact or fuller visu 
alization Everything depends upon their 
character and method of their use. The India: 
visualized better than his tutored successor His 
experience was not so wide but it was deeper 
With the multiplication of books the repetition 
of symbols has tended t take the p 
insight. Word symbols are exceedingly con- 
venient and may be very useful but they have 
been abused. It is much easier to repeat them 
than to perform more exacting mental labor 

We should guard against falling into the same 
situation in the use of picture expression. W< 


have committed the error of mistaking infor 
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tion expressed in language for education. We 
shall be little better off if our interest in pic- 
tures is confined to the information they con- 
vey. There is even greater danger of depend- 
ing upon involuntary attention with pictures 
than with language. One visualizes when one 
has a mental image of a thing that is not being 
presented to the retina and the image should 
be more than a memory impression. It should 
be essentially a part of one’s mind. It is not 
held in the mind. It is mind. 

Some educators have expressed the fear that 
the use of pictures will destroy the power ot 
imagination. Such a result need not follow but 
it is one to be guarded against. Imagination 
is not merely fancy. It is mentally seeing 
things as they are as well as the way they might 
be Instead of interfering with imagination 
visual instruction ought to strengthen it. In 
fact visualization and imagination are properly 
speaking one and the same thing. True visual 
instruction has the effect of harnessing imagi- 
nation, of giving it direction, of causing it to 
correspond to reality. 

If language expression often has no meaning 
for those who use it, so too picture expression 
has its limitations. The physical aspects of 
things can as a rule be expressed more clearly 
and precisely by pictures than by words, but a 
description or narration by language may arouse 
greater emotion. If we did not advance beyond 


the physical stimuli of picture expression, we 


should not reach any great height of civiliza- 
tion. We do not express our reasons by pic- 
tures No picture ever expressed a_ gencral 
truth Language is constantly used for this 
purpose. Motives for action are interpreted by 


a combination of mental acts that carry us far 


hbevond the sense of sight. On the whole, our 


higher mental operations and their results are 
much better expressed through language 
symbols 

It is folly then for us to make the extravagant 
claim that there is no limit to the usefulness 
| visual means of instruction and no part of 
our curriculum that can not be better taught 
by such means than by language. We should 
make little progress in reading visual expres- 
sion without language and in the long run it is 
the ability to use language that constitutes the 
best evidence that we have truly visualized. 
There is no doubt that children are capable 
of judging and reasoning. The trouble is we do 


not lay i? idequate foundation in sense percep 
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We very early act upon the assumption 
the of reasoning 
Then we are surprised and dis- 


tion. 
that repeating 
reasoning itself. 
appointed when the pupil is confronted with 2 
new concrete situation and thrown 
own resources. Within the limits of his visual- 
ized experience he can make very sound judg- 
and draw that are reason- 
But throughout the earlier school years 


1s 


language 


upon his 


ments conclusions 
able. 
we constantly encourage mechanical operations 
and omit almost altogether to present to him 
the world of sense for his reactions, and then 
call upon him for the higher and more abstract 
thinking for which he has been given no ade- 
quate preparation, 

The place to introduce the visual method is 


We 


the very beginning of the school course 


Is VISUALIZATION ? 


The Educational Screen 


should then merely carry forward the processes 
the pupil has been performing during the years 
When 


visualizations 


previous to his entering school. he has 


acquired a certain body of or 


mental experiences and had some practice in 


using them to meet new situations, we can 


begin to rely less upon visual presentation and 
depend more upon language symbols for con- 
and for expression of the pupil’s 


be 


veving ideas 


reactions. It will then needful to introduce 


visual aids only when unvisualized physical 


phenomena are met in the course. 

At any stage it is only a sound method ol 
using visual material that really contributes to 
the 


sought; the picture is often a 


visualization. It is always mental image 


that 
most effective means to this end. 


should be 


The Preparation of Teachers in the Use of 
| Visual Aids 


A. G. 


BALCOM 


Asst. Supt. of Schools 


\ 


N evaluating the work of schools which it 
has been my privilege to know intimately 
there comes vividly to mind one which sur- 
passes all the rest in the character of instruc- 
tion given, in the simplicity and effectiveness 
ot 


of organization, in the unanimity 


that pervades the teaching corps, in the mutual 


purpose 


feeling of respect and confidence of teacher and 
pupil and in the impulses and aspirations kin- 
dled in the minds and hearts of the pupils to 
make the most of themselves. 
The Human Element in the Teaching Process 
The principal of this school is a scholarly man 
supremely devoted to the task of making the 
his school as vital and _ far- 


instruction of 


reaching as possible. He possesses a keen dis- 
cernment of the essentials of subject matter and 
He 
is so modest that he is seldom willing to tell of 
There is the 


how best these may be effectively taught. 


his work by or speech. in 


school an exceptionally strong corps of teachers 
who have been selected by reason of their love 
children 


pen 


and understanding of and who have 
been trained to go to the depth of subject mat- 
ter and to test fully 
worthy to be placed in the hands of an efficient 


teacher. 


every teaching device 


Address delivered at the July meeting of the N. I \ 


Vewar k, 


in 


eZ 


If you were to visit this school and go through 
the classes you would receive a cordial greeting 
from teachers and pupils. You 
pressed that the ideal classroom is the happiest 
You would note how the pupils 


would be im- 


place on earth. 
responded to the directions of the teachers and 
how they strove to receive a smile of approval 
that nothing 


from their teachers. You would see 


was done for the pupil that he could be reason- 


ably expected to do for himself and that the 
atmosphere of the classroom was conducive to 
good thinking and right action on the part of 
the pupils. You would be impressed as never 
before with those factors which are the out- 
ward evidences of the teacher’s personality, 


namely, self-possession, the well modulated 


voice, the flash of the eve that sees trouble be 
fore it starts and the facial expression which 
disapproves at one moment and rejoices the 
next. Those of us who are in constant touch 
with classroom conditions realize that teaching 
ievices, however excellent in themselves, must 
be understood by our teachers if they are to 


function vitally in the teaching process and that 
graphic presentation of a subject requires the 
touch of a resourceful and sympathetic teacher 
in follow-up work to complete the lesson, to 


Washington 


e 


a 
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round it out, to clinch the important facts in- 
volved and to inspire the pupils to further study 
of the subject through their own initiative. 
Therefore, the dominant element in education is 
the teacher and the only justification for the exist- 
ence of machinery and organization outside of the 
classroom is to make the teacher's work more 
efficient. 
The Use of Visual Aids in the Classroom 


The use of visual aids in the classroom and 
auditorium will become effective in so far as 
teachers are trained to realize the relative value 
of the different types of picture illustrations 
and their effect upon the child mind. The 
teacher who has an appreciation of good photog: 
raphy as applied to slides and films and some 
knowledge of how this is obtained is likely to 
become interested in using these aids in her 
teaching. The teacher who has been taught 
to operate a stereopticon and adjust its several 
parts to the end of maximum screen efficiency 
is likely to use one in her work. The teacher 
who has made a study of and has learned to 
operate a motion picture projector will want to 
use films in connection with her teaching. 
Above all, teachers who realize how circum 
scribed in their touch with the world the aver 
age child is, and that the eye has not been 
appealed to in proportion to its importance 
among the organs of sense in the teaching 
process, will want to employ such methods of 
presentation as will give their teaching the 
stamp of realism. 


Training in the Use of Visual Aids in Our 
Normal Schools and Colleges 


Believing that the most important factor i: 


the use of visual aids in teaching is the prepara- 
tion of teachers, I became interested in knowing 
what institutions throughout the country, 
where teachers are trained, were doing along 
this line, therefore, about five months ago I 
sent the following questionnaire to 146 normal 
schools and colleges of the country represent 
ing 43 states: 


1. Are you using slides; if so, to what ex- 
tent and in connection with what subjects? 

2. Do your students receive instructions on 
the teaching value of the slide? 

3. What is the source of supply of your 
slides? 

4. How many stereopticons has vour school 
that are regularly used? 
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5. Are your students taught the mechanism 
of a stereopticon and what percentage of your 
graduates are able to operate one? 

6. Do you-use films for instructional pur- 
poses and in connection with what subjects? 

7. Do you rent or purchase film and from 
whom? 

8. Do your students receive instruction on 
how best to use a film for teaching purposes? 

9. What type of motion picture projectors 
are in use in your school and are they satis- 
factory? 

10. What percentage of your students are 
trained to operate these projectors? 

The number of answers received were 82, 
representing 39 states. 


Numsbe= asians SUGGS. . ixi6s +> avcdceesinee 71 
Number where students are taught teaching 
UREME CL Bb Goss pavecsess eee 44 


Number where students are taught mechan- 
ism of stereopticon and how to operate 
errr rrrre ee eae sr he lee 31 

Number where films are used............ 39 

Number where students are taught the 
teaching value of the film.............. 12 

Number where students are taught to oper- 


ate machines 


[These answers are significant in that they 
show that much needs to be done in our nor- 
mal schools and colleges in order that their 
graduates shall be trained to use visual aids in 
the classroom. Only about half of the institu- 
tions give any training in the teaching value of 
the slide and less than half, 31 out of 82, give 
training in the mechanism of a stereopticon and 
Less than half, 39 out of 
82, report that films are used. A still smaller 
percentage, 12 out of 82, give instructions on 
the teaching value of the film, and only 5 report 


how to operate one. 


giving any training in how to operate a motion 
picture machine. 

Out of 27 replies received from a group of 
states classed as North Central States there 
were 25 reported using slides and 15 where 
students are taught the teaching value of the 
slide, 10 where students are taught mechanism 
of the stereopticon and how to operate one, 16 
where films are used, 8 where students are 
taught teaching value of the film, and 4 where 
students are taught to operate machines. The 
schools located in this section of the country 
and the states farther west report the greatest 
progress in preparing teachers to use films and 
slides. The individual schools that have been 
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most progressive in this field of work 
The Cleveland School of 
College, S 


san 
individual 


are: 
Education and State 
California. 
most 


Teachers Francisco, 
The that 
progressive through their departments of pub- 


states have been 
lic instruction are Michigan and New York, the 


latter particularly in its slide service. Three 
schools of Michigan, namely Central Michigan 
Normal School at Mt. Pleasant, Western State 
Normal School at Kalamazoo, and State Nor- 
mal College at Ypsilanti report 
work in training how to use films and how to 
operate motion picture projectors through co- 


operation with the State Department. 


progressive 


How We May Aid in This Work of Preparing 
Teachers to Use Visual Aids 


In stressing the importance of teacher train- 
ing in the use of visual aids the fundamental 
purposes of pictorial illustration should be 
In my judgment such a 
training involves a greater use of the black- 
board and more skill in the handling of chalk; 
the acquirement of ability to use to the fullest 


a study of the 


broadly considered. 


extent charts, maps, and graphs; 
pictures that appear in the text books in use 
by the pupils; a collection of pictures cut from 


newspapers, magazines, and discarded books 
that illustrate topics under consideration; co 
operation with the local library and museum in 
communities where the 


charts, pictures, and other material: 


these exist, in use of 
exhibits, 
full consideration of the possibilities in the use 
of the stereograph to develop keenness of ob 
servation, initiative, and self expression; a study 
of the slide and recognition of the many uses 
to which it may be put in illustrating subject 
matter; and study of the film, the youngest 
member in the family of visual aids, and by 
virtue of the motion involved in its representa- 
tion gives a stamp of reality to the subject 
illustrated prevails) that 
be given by These all 
a means of illustration and should re- 


(where motion can’t 


other means. have a 


place as 
attention in 


teacher training. 


the 


ceive 


I am convinced that mechanical side of 


the stereopticon and motion picture projector 


has been a considerable barrier to the use of 
slides and films. I recall my experience in 
going from school to school in Newark and 


meeting groups of teachers for the purpose of 
teaching them how to operate a stereopticon 


and care for same and how this has greatly in- 
The 


problem of operating standard professional ma 


creased the use of slides in those schools. 
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chines in school buildings for instructional pur- 
poses is an educational 
solved in an educational way through training 
of principals and teachers as operators. In my 


one and should be 


this work of operating machines in 
department 


own city 
the 
which has the approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion and Risks and Combusti- 
The department has available for those 
projectors, 


schools is handled by my 


Bureau of Fire 
bles. 
who qualify to 
standard professional and portable, typewritten 


wish to operate 
directions covering the essential things to know 
about the mechanism of a projector, how to 
operate it, what to do in case of an emergency, 
the mending and care of film, and the law and 
regulations ‘governing the same.- An applicant 


is given experience in threading and running 
the competent 
then takes a written examination. 


found satisfactory the applicant is given a per 


direction and 


If both are 


projector under 


mit to operate a projector in the schools for 
instructional purposes. 

This policy has been conducive to a minimum 
The 


has 


wear on film and good care of equipment. 
the 
been greatly exaggerated so that over rigid and 


hazard of film, even the inflammable, 
in some cases ridiculous laws have been passed 
with no discrimination between conditions that 
obtain when a popular audience views a feature 
film and when an instructional film is shown in 
auditorium. It is claimed 


the classroom or 


that the chief hazard involved in the use of the 
film comes from the possibility of a panic ensn 
ing when something goes wrong. There is a 
vast difference between the control of pupils in 
a classroom or auditorium and that of a popular 
The modern projector with its safety 
make it 


auditorium 


audience 


devices and acetate film possible to 


operate in classroom or without 
fireproof booth and it is hoped in time will re- 
sult in doing away with ironclad laws which in 
some instances now make it impossible to use 
instructional film in school. 
In conclusion let 
the 


the byways of having teachers trained in 


that we should 
the housetops and along 


the 


me Say 


sound note from 


use of visual aids in normal schools and col- 


in summer schools and in evening and 
formed for this 
We should use every effort to 
instruction in educa- 


leges; 
day classes 
school systems. 


purpose in city 


give publicity to visual 
tional gatherings and in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Lastly, that in so far as the individual 
classroom teacher becomes imbued and equip- 
ped to do this work will its success be assured 
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The Theatrical Moving Picture Situation 


Mrs. CHARLES E, MERRIAM. 


URING these summer months, the theat- 

rical situation has not improved even 
though Mr. Hays rushed out to Hollywood and 
put the producers on record for clean pictures. 
The press did not even take him seriously, as 
evidenced by the small space he drew. Ana 
even though they are now on record—onc?2 
more—and pledged to clean pictures and titles, 
the new films at the theaters today show the 
producers did not even take themselves seri- 
ously. Scanning the ads in today’s paper (Aug 
25) we see familiar suggestive titles: ‘Sinners 
in Silk”, advertised as a drama of white should 
ers and orchids. “Open All Night’, advertised 
as a daring Parisian farce. “Lily of the Dust”, 
taken from Suderman’s “Song of Songs”. The 
title was changed twice, evidently to fool the 
communities that had protested against the 
filming of this story and had asked censorship 
boards not to pass it. “Three Women”, story 
of a rake and the 3 victims of his bestial de 
sires; “Enemy Sex”; “Her Marriage Vow” 
“The Woman Who Sin 
ned”; “Changing Husbands” 


“Unguarded Women”: 
, Which is a Satur- 
day Evening Post story changed entirely to 
bedroom scene; “Flirting With 
“Man 


hinge on a 
Love”; “A 
handled”. 


Perfect Flapper”; and 

The films have deteriorated so much that 
even the critics are ridiculing and denouncing 
them, and an editorial appeared in one of our 
metropolitan papers this week commending 
censorship. Members of our Chicago censor- 
ship board who have been viewing pictures for 
twelve years think that they are worse now 
than ever. Considering that the constant re 
viewer generally becomes hardened to scenes 
of this sort, this criticism is far from being a 
hopeful sign. During one week in July, of 13 
feature films seen by our censorship board, 5 
were rejected; 3 were given adult permits; one 
received 69 cuts; another 63 cuts. Ten pictures 
out of 13 needed drastic treatment. 

What about the communities that have no 
protection such as censorship brings? O, you 
men and women who are interested in our boys 
and girls, make yourselves a committee of one 
to see the pictures exhibited in your home 
town. Remember we are our brother’s keeper 
and must protect the helpless. The youth are 
simply seeking wholesome recreation and what 


must they think of us who allow them to be 
shown all this filth? 

You are probably absenting yourselves from 
the theater in disgust but we need you, who 
are leaders in welfare work in your various 
communities, to come with us now to the thea- 
ters not for relaxation, but as a religious duty. 
The recreational hours of our youth are making 
criminals of them today. You can not expect 
them to become good citizens if you feed them 
on.vice and- crime in their recreational hours. 
Vice ana crime beget vice and crime. We have 
learned that a child can not live amongst crimi- 
nals and not be affected, but we have not stop- 
ped to realize that pictures of vice and erime 
are. just as bad as the reality. 

Because of the serious and menacing condi- 
tion, I am resigning as chairman of the Better 
Films Committee of the: National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and I shall now devote 
my efforts towards uniting all the men and 
women of this nation who believe it is our duty 
to preserve decency and law, against the united 
efforts of those who are promoting indecency 
and lawlessness. The forces of evil always try 
to divide the forces of good; and they are often 
successful in their efforts in the field of politics, 


religion, and other welfare work. Evil forces 


always stand together while they demoralize 
the forces of righteousness by some petty issue. 
In my study cf the movie problem I have de- 
cided that the same _ holds good here. The 


industry has resorted to so many tricks to fool 


well-intentioned people and has frustrated so 
iI 
i 


many well-meaning plans, that each group is 
suspicious of the good intentions of the other 
group. So it is not an easy task I am attempt- 
ing but for the sake of our boys and girls; for 
the sake of all we hold dear in life; and for the 
pride we should have in ourselves, our homes, 
and our communities, and for the respect we 
iope our children will have for us, let us unite 
our efforts and consecrate our lives to the solu- 
tion of this problem. 

In the next issue of THe EpucATIONAL SCREEN 
I hope to present a definite line of action in the 
interest of unity and strength. 

Editor's Note—The film recommendations, for- 
merly published under the department of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, will appear next 


month under a new department 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 
MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for September 


THE THIEF OF BAGDAD (United Artists) 


Do you believe in fairy tales? Then for you 
the gates of Bagdad will open wide upon an 
adventure that is all mystic and magic, and 
beautiful with a shimmering, unreal beauty. 
And you'll follow the thief, whose simple creed, 
“Paradise is the dream of fools, and Allah is 
a myth,” prompts him to take what he desires 
and have no scruples. And when the thief 
glimpses his own particular bit of Paradise—his 
unattainable Princess—you'll learn as he does, 
that life, even in fairy tales, is not so simple 
and that happiness must be earned. 

For sheer beauty and richness, the picture 
Fairbanks’ de- 
enlarged to 


has never been equalled; Mr. 
lightful bag of tricks has 
include such oriental 
rope, the flying carpet, the winged horse, and 
the magic chest, and wonderfully effective use 
he makes of them. The settings outstrip even 
the most active imagination and the characters 
move through them like fantastic figures in a 
gorgeous dream. 

Mr. Fairbanks’ own performance is possibly 
the best, if we concern ourselves with externals 
There is a rhythm 


been 


marvels as the magic 


only—for it goes no deeper. 
and balance to his movements that invests the 
picture with the lyric qualities of a poem, un- 
marred by a single gesture. Of 
if you are looking for deep emotiona! complexi- 
ties, you'll find none here, only a simple homely 
truth, clothed in the glamor of the Arabian 
Nights. And if you are to enjoy the picture, 
you must doff your doubts and your sophisti- 
cation, for the cynic cannot smile with The 
Thief of Bagdad at the starry legend twinkling 
“Happiness must be earned.” 


false 


in the sky, 


THE SEA HAWK (First National) 

Sabatini, you must know, is the epitome of 
adventure with complication piled upon com- 
plication, little of subtlety and much—much of 
romance. Here he has selected an English 


lordling of the Elizabethan period, with a rov- 
ing spirit and a generous heart, who for the 
sake of a worthless younger brother, runs away 


course, 


under a cloud of suspicion. Captured and 
enslaved by the Moors, he escapes, gains com- 
mand of a ship, and becomes in time the ter- 
rible “Sea Hawk,” dreaded alike by Moor and 
Englishman. And very ingeniously he disposes 
of his enemies and wins his fair lady. 

Milton Sills handles the part of the Sea Hawk 


with his usual skill, and seems to enjoy the 


doing. Wallace Beery contributes one of his 
healthy villains, and Enid Bennett is a lovely 
Lady Rosamond, worth all the trouble. Lloyd 
Hughes, Marc McDermott and Wallace Mc- 
Donald are also prominent. The picture has 
been given admirable production by Frank 
Lloyd. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS (Paramount 

With his fine handling of the Biblical 
logue, Cecil B. DeMille has 
extraordinary out of what might otherwise have 
tells of the 


pro- 
made something 


been commonplace material. He 


two sons of a God-fearing widow—one who 


believes in a sane application of the command- 
scoffs. The 
son breaks the commandments deliberately, one 


ments, the other, who younger 
by one, and reaps his just and terrible reward 
when a church he has built with defective mate- 
rials collapses and kills his own mother. 

The prologue, which visualizes the story of 
the flight of the Israelites into Egypt and The 
Exodus, as the mother reads from her Bible, is 
The 
passage through the Red Sea is a 
mechanical and photographic ingenuity. 
feels perhaps that Mr. DeMille 
himself at times, particularly in the 
which Moses commandments, 


where he crystalizes too definitely before our 


exquisitely done. climax reached in the 
marvel of 
One 
overreaches 
scenes 1n 


receives the 


eyes, a thought that to most of us must remain 
mysterious and vague. For the most part, how- 
ever, the scenes are majestic and wholly awe- 
inspiring, and familiar persons for once lose 
their screen identity and are merged into the 
characters they symbolize. 
The figure of Moses, 
Roberts, dominates the scenes of the Exodus, 
as that of the Pharoah, Charles de Roche, does 


played by Theodore 
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the Egyptian scenes. In the modern chapter 
the work of Rod la Rocque, as younger son, is 
best. 


GALLOPING FISH (First National) 

A hodge-podge of nonsense circling around 
the efforts of a lady diver to save her trained 
seal, Freddy, from the fell clutches of a sheriff 
with an attachment. Louise Fazenda, Syd 
Chaplin and Marie 
who lend their comedy talents—somewhat un- 
successfully. Much of the 


silly, but there are a few good laughs. 

THE MARRIAGE CIRCLE (Warner Brothers 
An amusing story of domestic infidelity, made 

Adolphe 


must Say 


Prevost are among those 


picture is merely 


effective largely through Menjou’s 


skill or 


Lubitsch’s genius interpreted by Mr. 


quiet perhaps one Ernst 
Menjou 
Florence Vidor and Monte Blue do good work, 
Marie Hale 


effective in comparison. flavor 


with Prevost and Creighton less 


The 


American audiences. 


Viennese 
will add novelty for most 


CYTHEREA (First National) 


Lewis Stone seems doomed to play an inter 


minable succession of middle-aged romancers 
who come a cropper in their romancing. The 
reason, of course, is not far to seek—he does 


them so perfectly. In the film version of Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s novel, Mr. Stone plays impec- 
cably the erring Lee Randon who feels at forty 
that he has not had much of romance in his 
life, and that he had better get it before he is 
too old. Accordingly, he fixes his affections 
upon a doll which seems to symbolize the thing 
he seeks. Eventually he discovers a lady in the 
image of the doll, and carries her off to Cuba 

the paradise of their dreams. But Cuba proves 
to be intolerably hot and dirty; old friends keep 


turning up at inconvenient times; the adored 
and the 


like a 


naughty little boy, remarking to his forgiving 


lady dies of heat and heart trouble, 


searcher for romance sneaks home 


wife in a relieved sort of way, “I see you havi 


the same old -centerpiece.” Irene Rich has 
charm and naturalness and understanding as the 


\lma 


ingly effective as the dark lady of his dreams 


BLUFF (Paramount 
Agnes 


wanderer’s wife, and Rubens is exceed 


struggling costume de 


signer who is unable to gain a hearing, takes 


Ayres as a 


advantage of her likeness to a prominent so- 
ciety woman who has conveniently disappeared, 
and bluffs her way to fame and fortune. Situa 


tions are exaggerated and nobody has much to 
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around. However, it has the 
al evening’s entertainment. An- 
tonio Moreno in support of the star. 


THE CONFIDENCE MAN (Paramount) 

George Ade and Thomas Meighan again. An 
tale of the reform of a _ crook, 
which is well enough in its way, but the whole 
story is told in Mr. Ade’s comprehensive titles, 
flashes of Mr. Meighan in appropriate 
attitudes. Not my idea of a real picture. Still, 
as Mr. Meighan is a favorite of mine, I keep 


do but stand 


elements of 


entertaining 


with 


hoping. 
LADIES TO BOARD (Fox) 
Mix 
patches up 


takes on an old ladies’ home, 
difficulties one sweet old 
woman and an errant son, and has time to fall 
Some thrills and laughs, and nothing 


Te ym 
between 


in love. 
subtle at all. 


RACING LUCK (Associated Exhibitors) 


Here is a cheerful farce about an innocent 
who emigrates from Italy and falls afoul of a 
New York makes 
his existence utterly miserable by ousting him 
An absurd 
chance puts him behind the wheel of an auto- 
mobile in a race, and although he knows rather 
less than nothing about driving, he wins—being 
the hero—and comes out whole. Oh, yes—and 


foiled. Monte Banks and Helen 


wicked political boss who 


from every job he manages to find. 


the villain is 
Ferguson are featured. 
SHERLOCK, JR. (Metro) 

Buster Keaton as a detective, In addition to 
his peculiar brand of humor, there are some 
thrills, and some ridiculous trick effects that are 
worth a good laugh or two. 

GRIT (Film Guild) 

Altogether disappointing in theme and inter- 
pretation. Glenn Hunter:plays a young under- 
world gangster with a heritage of fear that he 
finally succeeds in overcoming. The character 
is not carefully worked up, and the story, by 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, is stereotyped. Clara Bow 
puts a flash of life into the picture. 
SPORTING YOUTH (Universal) 

If you are a chauffeur with natural leanings 
toward speed, and your employer sends you to 
California with his car on the eve of a big road 
race, and you are mistaken for a famous racing 
driver, and there is a girl all prepared to wor- 
ship you—why in the interests of a good story, 
you see the thing through. Which is just what 
Reginald Denny does in excellent fashion with 


Continued on page 290) 
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Conducted by 
CHESTER C. MARSHALL, D. D 


Great Sunday Evenings With Pictures 


Rev. R. H. Rotorson 


j 


Pastor The Presbyterian Church, Linton. lowa 


N both a pastorate at Kansas City, Mo., and 

the present one, | have attempted to con 

quer that peculiarly balky nightmare, “The 
Sunday Evening Problem”. 

Night after night, in an auditorium capable 
of holding nearly a thousand people, I have 
tried to preach to the proverbial handful. of 
faithfuls. Often a haunting voice awoke me 
at night to renew accusations of a very em- 
variety. “You are 


barrassing and _ pertinent 


losing large opportunities!” insisted this voice. 
“In that audience tonight there were only the 
saints of your congregation! They need your 
preaching less than anyone else. Besides, they 
heard you this morning. Where were your 
The rank 
Where were they? 


You must reach them or admit failure, 


youngsters? The professional men? 
and file of business men? 
for you 
are their spiritual shepherd!” 

Profuse lamentations. from pastor friends 
indicating that this malady was not entirely 
unknown in other communities may have been 
a superficial consolation, but it was in no sense 
a cure. 

In each of the above-mentioned parishes it 
was at length officially determined that we must 
serve, on Sunday nights, a larger number of 
people, regardless of the costs. Cheap and 
sensational methods were not considered, be 
cause the goal was not simply to get a crowd, 
but to get it somewhere. The thing sought 
must make a definitely religious contribution to 
the evening worship, either in directly pro- 
jecting a message or in building an atmosphere 
for a message. 

Among the resultant experiments some hope 
was found in pageantry and original dramatiza 
tions. But in the nature of the case these as a 
regular diet were not possible. 

To abridge a long and very interesting experi- 
ence and hasten to the point of this story, it 
was pictures that finally penetrated our gloom. 
Pictures—both moving and still. Perhaps a 
résumé of our labors, the results and some 
deductions will be of helpful interest 


Projection Equipment 


In the Kansas City parish we purchased a 
standard theatre type of machine Che booth 
there was made of metal lath and fireproof plas 
tering The screen was a very large window 
shade, painted. In Vinton we have a semi 
portable machine, which, because of its port 
ability, is more satisfactory. The booth is of 
sheet iron. For many reasons a booth is de 
sirable, although not indispensable. The scree 
is a large piece of muslin, with six coats of 
paint on it, mounted on a wooden frame. This 
frame is hinged in the middle. The roller type 
of screen is better. In the booth there is also 
a large double dissolving stereopticon, entirely 
independent of the motion picture projector 
Finances 

In each case the cost of projection equipment 
was met by popular subscription and that ot 
the programs by silver offerings. This latter 
statement holds true also for the entertainment 
programs given in Kansas City each Friday 
night. 

Securing Films 

suitable has been the 


Finding programs 


“snake in my grass”. Generally speaking, in 


the commercial exchanges the judgment of 
salesmen is undependable, even for entertain 
ment subjects. As for their furnishing a regu 
lar diet of religious material there appears not 
the slightest ray of encouragement. In some 
instances they are sincere enough, but they 
don’t know “the language”. For example, in 
Kansas City, after explaining extravagantly the 
need for a picture to form a background for 
the Christmas message I was assured, in all 
solemnity that “Black Beauty” was “just the 
' 


thing”! Each day brings new evidence that in 


the non-theatrical producer and distributor lies 


the only hope for non-theatrical exhibitors. 


This with the exception of an occasional enter 
tainment subject. 
Putting the Program Across 
Picture programs are anything but a putter 
ing preacher’s paradise 


To pack an audito 
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rium with folks and then pack their heads and 
hearts with a vital message one must devote 
much time, his best thought and endless effort. 
He who for any reason fails to do this, will 
reap only a meagre harvest. We might use as 
a text for this theme, “Verily, that parson who 
maketh pictures to preach in his synagogue will 
study and labour with a fervency that endeth 
not.” (c. f£. Hezekiah, 23 :23.) 

Last winter a Missionary came for an entire 
Sunday. He being from India, I booked “Ram 
Das”. Contrary to custom when Missionaries 
talk, at the second service the house was com 
fortably packed. Many of the things he had 
said in the morning were hinted at or depicted 
thoroughly on the screen in the evening. So 
perfectly were Indian life and mission work por 
trayed that the Missionary sat in tears—tears 
of homesickness for the land of his labors 
With the picture’s message as a basis he was 
enabled to build a most unusual appeal. The 
day was talked of for weeks. In my pastoral 
experience | have never known a more valuable 
day for missions. The largest single contribu 
tion to its success was a preaching picture 
properly used. 

We ushered in the Christmas season with 
“The Christ Child” 
choir and soloists sang carols and other Christ 


Between reels a_ concealed 
mas selections Some of these were illustrated 
by slides, as they were sung 

Immediately preceding the annual canvass for 
funds we used “The Widow’s Mite” 

For Vocational Decision Day, the most excel 
lent subject I have found is “The Maker of 
Men”, 

No more fitting close for “Mother’s Day” 
could be imagined than “The Stream of Life’ 
We used it this year. It was a hushed, solemn, 
deeply touched, tear-stained audience that arose 
for the benediction. As they poured out by the 
hundreds there was a conspicuous absence of 
that usual buzz of conversation, This reminded 
one of the adage concerning the depth of still 
water. 

There are a number of good subjects for Lin- 
coln Sunday. We used, this year, “My Mother” 
Incidentally this would be 
Mother’s Day. 

Films may be used with splendid results in 
a series, each film illustrating some phase of 
a subject from Sunday to Sunday. The fol 
lowing series, for example, bears on the gen- 
eral topic of “Contributors to Success”. In our 
advertising we played up the series idea and 


suitable, also, for 
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bid tor the young people and ‘those who had.-in 
charge the training of youth. 

For the reader’s convenience, the title of the 
picture is capitalized, followed by the title of 
the sermonette in smaller letters. “BLIND 
BARTIMAEUS”—‘“Faith in the Master of 
Life’. “THE CALL OF SAMUEL”—“Find- 
“MEN OF TOMORROW” 

“A man is educated when “BY THEIR 
FRUITS’—“White lies that turn black”. “THE 
PRODIGAL”—“The lure of compromise”. 
“THE PRICE”’—*“Standing for something”. 
“HIS BIRTHRIGHT”’—“Where ambition ends 
and covetousness begins; a danger point”. 
‘WHO LOSETH HIS LIFE”—“Obstacles, as 
stepping stones”. “THE GOOD SAMARI- 


rTAN”—“Sharing good fortune”. 


ing one’s niche” 





The church at Vinton 


Making the 
difficult task 
lowing are some fruitful attempts. 


stereopticon preach is a more 
However, it can be done. Fol- 
No mention 
need be made of failures, excepting to place the 
blame on our own shoulders, where it belongs. 

Outstanding among these services was “A 
Favorite Hymns Program.” As the great 
hymns of yesterday were sung on the Victrola, 
suitable scenes were pictured on the screen. It 
sounds easy and simple, but its effect might 
be ruined by a very few mistakes. Being a 
program rich in sentiment and heart appeal 
much depended upon a proper atmosphere. 
[This we accomplished through advertising, a 
carefully selected scripture lesson, the Victrola 
prelude; the pastoral prayer, the remarks of. the 
chairman, the very attitude of the ushers and 
even the lighting of the auditorium. With all 
this done perfectly the effect might still tbe 
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spoiled by blundering on the part of the stere 
opticon or Victrola operators. 

In a stereopticon service it is imperative that 
nothing be trusted to luck. Every detail must 
be worked out and rehearsed. 

A few times I 
slides furnished by 
thing depends upon proper publicity, careful 
planning and complete cooperation from the 
various Missionary departments in the congre- 
gation. 

Some time next winter I shall 
original “Tour Around the World With Mis- 
sionaries”. The slides for this service will be 
made from pictures of missionary friends and 
their activities in various parts of the world. 
Scenes and stories about the Missionary sup- 
ported by this congregation will occupy large 
attention. Thus, by presenting “human inter- 
est stuff” with slides, a lasting message and a 
deeper interest in Missions may result. 

In connection with original pageants and dra- 
matizations, I have made effective use of slides. 
An account of one of these endeavors follows. 
Last Fall, at the annual meeting of the Synod 
of Iowa, we staged an original, historic pageant 
in celebration of the seventieth anniversary of 
the Vinton church. Inquiries from clergymen 
in all sections of the country indicate that this 
production attracted little short of nation-wide 
attention. Through it all pictures played a 
most strategic part. As “Spirits” representing 
the Past, the Present, and the Future, recited 
past achievements, present activities and future 
places, buildings and 
activities were simultaneously 
tured on the screen. The effect was, in show 
man’s language, “a knockout”. 

So insistent was the local demand for a re- 
showing of these slides, that very recently we 
used them with great effect in an “Old Folk’s 
Service”. There are over a hundred of the 
slides, each speaking volumes, especially to the 
noble Christian strug- 
gles and victories, many of whom were in at- 


have used, successfully, the 


Mission Boards. Every- 


present an 


ambitions, the persons, 


mentioned pic- 


soldiers of yesterday’s 


tendance at this service. 
Some Deductions 


My experience has demonstrated that one 
may, by a proper use of pictures, multiply the 
average attendance at his evening service by 
five; that pictures will also enable him to deliver 


a wider variety of clear-cut and striking mes- 


sages. 
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My experience has also led me to the belief 
that he is rash who professes to know, for sure, 
much about pictures as preachers. Getting the 
church into the visual field in real dead earnest 
is a project so big, so new, so rife with possi- 
bility, so far-reaching in consequence and so 
thoroughly tremendous in every way that the 
prudent man will keep his ear to the ground 
and his mind open. He will lay but small em 
phasis upon what he or others have made pic- 
tures achieve; excepting as these faltering 
achievements may be of prophetic value. 

It may seem highly audacious to indulge in 


commanding facts 


that 


prophecy; however, three 


embolden me to predict within a_ short 


decade the church will become a major ex- 
hibitor of films. 
First among these facts is the vast realm 


of Christian truth, to the spreading of which 
206,843 clergymen are devoting their best effort 
among 45,457,366 communicants, in 237,404 pul- 
pits in the United States. 

The second of these facts is the basic sound 


means of conveying 


ness of pictures as a 
thought from one mind to another. 
The last of these facts is that the church, 


conservative though she may be in adopting 
new methods, eventually adopts and uses to the 
limit anything that will aid in her one task— 
the task of permeating the minds of men with 
Despite an early re‘ection of 
market for 


Christian truth. 
all musical 
pipe organs, today, is in the church. 
short-sighted rebuffs Johan Gutenburg, 
when he printed his first edition of the 


many of the greatest printing concerns of mod- 


instruments, the great 
Despite 
given 
sible, 


ern times are owned by, or are operated for, 
the church. 

My prediction, then, is based on a clear case. 
Here is nearly half the population of our coun 
try in possession of wealth, above the average 
in intelligence and with large vision and splen- 


did leadership. This group is consecrating 
much of its time, thought and means to 
the spread of a vitalizing message. It is con- 


stantly in quest of more effective methods. For 
two decades the picture method has been prov- 
ing its worth and adaptability in the crucible 
of experience. 

These principles are basic and 
church will adopt and use pictures in a mighty 
way! It remains only for pioneering pastors. 
cooperating with non-theatrical producers and 
distributors, to work out the details 


sound, the 
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Film Reviews 
(By Dr. Marshall personally) 


Vincennes (3 reels). (Pathe.) Chronicles of 
America series by the Yale University Press 
The English are in possession of this fort which 
commands the entire central part of the con 


tinent of North America. A little group of 
Americans march in the late winter through 
two hundred and forty miles. of swamp land, 
under incredible difficulties, and take the fort. 
A splendid historal subject, replete in interest. 

Daniel Boone (3 reels). (Pathe.) Chronicles 
of America series. In which we follow the for 
tunes of this hardy frontiersman and his fellows 
from Virginia to Boonsboro, Ky., and witness 
the incredible hardships and the thrilling battles 
waged by the Indians, spurred on by English 


gold. A picture that leaves nothing to be de 


sired. 
The Frontier Woman (3 reels). (Pathe.) 
Chronicles of America series. The story of a 


frontierswoman of Tennessee, while her hus 
band is away fighting in the Revolutionary 
War. The Cherokees are on the war-path 
After almost superhuman endurance’ word 
comes that the soldiers are returning home, 
victorious \ great welcome awaits when the 
husband’s riderless horse appears with his 
mutely eloquent story \ graphic story of the 
price the pioneers paid for the blessings we 
enjoy, and particularly of the endurance and 
sacrifice of the wives and mothers \ picture 
every American should see and ponder well 

The Chechahcos (8 reels). (Pathe Exchange, 
Inc.) A story of Alaska in the days of the 
gold rush The plot is frankly melodramatic 
and not particularly ‘good Careful cutting 
would be necessary to make it appropriate for 
other than an adult audience. The scenery 
wonderfully fine and interesting. 

Aesop’s Fables “If Winter Comes” (1 reel) 
(Pathe Exchange, Inc.) <A very entertaining 
comic cartoon. 

The Lone Wolf (6 reels). (Famous Players- 
Lasky Corp.) Dorothy Dalton and Jack Holt 
in the leading roles. A detective story in which 
some of the most infamous gangs of Paris are 
complicated in the theft of secret information 
stolen from the American Government. One of 


the gang turns out to be a secret service agent 


Very intere sting to those who like detective 
stories. 
Stockholm (1 reel) \ Post Scenic of un 


usual interest 
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Sherlock, Jr. (6 reels). (Metro.) Buster 
Keaton in the role of the famous detective. One 
of the funniest pictures of recent release. Kea- 
ton never betrays an emotion by any facial 
expression except that of the eve. A clean, 
wholesome picture. 

Prague (1 reel). A Post Scenic of fine merit. 

Code of the Sea (6 reels). (Famous Players- 
Lasky Corp.) Rod La Rocque and Jacqueline 
Logan in the leading roles. From the play of 
the same name. The captain of the lighthouse 
tender had deserted his post in a terrific storm 
and a passenger steamer had sunk on the rocks. 
He died, branded as a coward. His son was 
hunted by fear and felt he had inherited it from 
his father. After the most tremendous stress he 
finds himself master of the tender and at length 
displays the qualities of a hero. Some of the 
most remarkable pictures of the sea during 
storms ever filmed. A thoroughly entertaining 
picture. 

Family Fits (2 reels). A Cameo Comedy. 
Funny. 

Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall (10 reels). 
(United Artists.) Mary Pickford in the leading 
role in Charles Major’s famous story of the 
days of chivalry. An excellent picture thor- 
oughly worthy of its subject. Appropriate for 
all ages 

North of Hudson Bay (5 reels). (Fox Film 
Corp.) A Tom Mix picture, but a departure 
from his usual offering with his horse, Tony. 
\n adventurous boy goes to the far north, seek- 
ing a gold mine to relieve his mother’s poverty. 
Plenty of excitement and a pretty romance. A 
particularly interesting feature is a_ thrilling 
fight with a pack of wolves. 

The World Struggle for Oil (5 reels). (Mr. 
J. E. Butler, distributor.) As described by the 
producers, this picture is “a story ot the mighty 
offensive for the control of the oil areas of the 
earth.” Adapted from Isaac F. Marcosson’s 
series of articles on oil, appearing in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. One sees *the method of 
securing petroleum in ancient times, by skim- 
ming oil off lakes, and other ingenious ways. 
and every subsequent method, down to the 
drilling of the first oil well in Pennsylvania by 
Col. Drake, and on down to the huge oil de- 
velopments of the present time. Entertainment 
and information are combined in this film in an 
amazing fashion. This picture would go big 


with a men’s club. 


Triumph (8 reels), (Famous Players-Lasky 
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Corp.) Leatrice Joy and Rod La Rocque in 
the leading roles. A young idler inherits his 
father’s tin-can factory and a large fortune. on 
the condition that if he does not stop idling and 
go to work within two years after the father’s 
death the factory and all his wealth shall go to 


the manager of the factory. The young pres- 
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ident and the manager are both suitors for the 
hand of one of the young forewomen. Sud- 
denly the rich man finds himself penniless and 
the manager finds himself rich. How both these 
young men and the young lady conduct them- 
selves in this makes excel- 
lent entertainment. 


topsy-turvy world 


Among the Magazines 


Conducted 


R. JOHN FARRER gives us his ideas on 
“When the Movies are Good” in one of 

the late numbers of The Ladies Home Journal. 

In response to his request, the readers sent in 

lists of their favorite films. The following titles 

represent those receiving the most votes: 

The Covered Wagon \ Woman of Paris 


Robin Hood Little Old New York 
Scaramouche If Winter Comes 
The Fighting -Blade Rosita 


Down to the Sea in Ships Anna Christie 

Such a selection shows that people iike the 
Mr. Farrer in 
praise of “The Thief of Bagdad” and “Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall”, the 
quality of youthful zest and impudence in both. 
He the un- 
rolling of magical beauties, a living fairy story’ 
“Beau Brummel” 


best pictures. is generous his 


finding same 


pronounces former “a marvelous 


“Monsieur Beaucaire” and 
show “accuracy of detail and beauty of charac 
terization.” Of the of the 
month, the best, from the standpoint of acting 
“The En 
Fighting Coward”, 
, “The Hill 


Steel” 


shorter pictures 


and direction, in his opinion are 
chanted Cottage”, “The 
“King of Wild Horses”, “Girl Shy’ 
silly”, “The Signal “True 
and the three additions to the Yale Chronicles 
Series—‘The Gateway of the West”, “Wolfe 
and Montcalm” and “Peter Stuyvesant”. 

N the July number of The World’s Work ap- 
| peared an article entitled “School Teachers 
as Censors”, many sug- 
gestions worthy of Although 
other censorships can be destroyed, that exer- 
cised by the mother cannot be. The teachers 
should cooperate with the mothers in keeping 
the children away from undesirable films. They 
can do this by assigning an extra amount of 
home work when such a film is to be shown, 
by encouraging the children to see only movies 
of educational and cultural value, and by re- 
quiring at regular intervals a list of the films 
Mrs. Charles Merriam and her 


as 


Tower”, 


which contains 


consideration. 


Film 


seen by them. 


by the Staff 
for better Films, under the Parent- 
much 


Committee 
Teachers Associations, have done in 

this mother-teacher censorship. 
the writer of the that 
their suggestions will not work in every family 


her 


organizing 
However, article feels 


because every mother does not supervise 


children in that ideal way, nor will all children 
do what they told. The problem is more 
diiticult for the city teachers, who can exercise 
the sub- 


are 


supervision only by requiring 


than for the 


their 
mission of lists, small town teach- 
ers, whose advice is apt to have more influence 
in keeping the children from trashy films. 
RECENT Collier’s Weekly con- 
A scientific discussion of the all- 
important Movies Help o1 
Harm Us?”"—by 


Humphrey, professor 
of psycholk gy 


the 
two kinds of 
tive thought which is based on the reality prin 


issue ot 
tains a 
question—“Do the 
George 
He distinguishes between 
unimagina- 


thinking: the logical 


ciple, and the thought that begins’ with some 
contact with reality and formed on_ the 
“pleasure-pain” principle. This latter type is 
supplied by the motion picture, for pleasant 


ness rules the thought process and the thinker’s 

He from 
everyday “As 
it is probable 


for him. escapes 


life. 


reverying is done 


reality and the prison of 
long as this release is temporary, 
that the balance is all to the good”, for it is a 


great help to the average business man to find 


such relaxation. But too frequent attendance 
at the movies has a dangerous effect, in that 
the tan forms the habit of thinking pleasantly 


altogether and not with facts. Especially is an 


overdose of movies harmful to the young, “who 


have not enough experience of the world to 
counteract such mental lotus-eating”, as the 
adult has. In the case of the person who 


spends all of his spare time at the movies they 
have become a passion and should be treated 
mental laziness, 


as a “symptom, perhaps of 


weariness or some other underlying 


3ut the symptom may develop into 


sheer 
trouble.” 
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and it is in this possibility that the 


“Every man must decide his own 


a disease 
danger lies. 
case for himself”. 

B. Wilson, Schools 
Berkeley, 


Equipment 


Superintendent of 


N the Sicrra Educational News for June, Mt 
I H. 


“Nece SSary 


writes on the subject, 
Visual 
ing the necessity for a 


He 


minds oft 


for Instruction”, emphasi; 


conception ol ie 
the 
people that visual 


the only 


} 


broad 


used laments idea so prey 


the 


materials 
alent in 
instruction has come to mean 


many 


use 


the film and moving picture—especially since 
there are so few films available as yet whicl 
have large value for instructional purposes 


“Films have been produced for entertainme! 


and theatrical use rather than to teach som 
thing, with the thoroughness that the school 
attempts to do its teaching.” He recommends 


very emphatically wide variety of materials, 


to consist of flat pictures, actual 


models, maps, charts, globe 


specimen models 


slides, stereographs, 


graphs, lantern 


each has its particular and 


use—and calls attention to the teaching valu 


of so common a thing as the flat pictures t r 
found in most textbooks 
“The second point to be emphasized is—t] 


material should be used 


if It 


as entertainment nor should it be 


each kind of visual 


when there is need for should not be 


brought int 


the lesson just because it is ‘the fashion’ to ust 
visual materials Education best takes place 
when the children of the class are seeking t 
answer vital questions, solve important prob- 


and obsta 


vork is 
This help 


lems, remove’ outstanding difficulties 


cles and supply needs Che schools’ 


bring help in doing these things 


to be had from the regular textbooks. from tl} 
libraries, from magazines, from excursions t 
places of interest and importance, from di 
cussions with mature people, at home and else- 


where, and from visual materials. It is from 


the standpoint that visual materials supply ons 
kind of 


they ought to be 


help and one approach in teaching 


used 


in making concrete and definite what 


dren are trying to understand In many wa 


they economize the time necessary to grasp a 


point. The thing to be guarded against, how 


ever, is a large amount of visual material whicl 


used in the intimate, fundamental ways 
] 


is not 


er 


which make possible interpretation and un 


standing of the ideas which the childret 


endeavoring to master.” 
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66 HYSICAL EDUCATION”, article 

by Dr ( Ward the 
Child-W elfare Magazine for August, contains a 
section on M 


an 
Crampton in 


ttion-Picture Films, which he con- 


siders “the most effective method of reaching 
the great mass of people in the United States, 
not, however, through the socalled ‘educational’ 
film which unfortunately is likely to be shown 
but sparingly to groups of people met for in- 


struction, but by the regular commercial motion 
film, the multitude 


in the movi the 


which is shown to 


picture 


houses throughout 


1g-picture 
country”. 

Dr. Crampton has been working for some 
the 1 
the 


He says, concern- 


months in an eftort to bring message ol 


health 


the motion picture. 


popular education to people by 


means ol 


ing his work, “hitherto efforts to produce a 
health film for this wholesale distribution have 
failed because they were not sufficiently inter- 
esting to compete with Gloria Swanson and 


Mabel Normand Nevertheless an effort was 


made to produce a series of scenarios on exer- 


cise which would appeal to the motion-picture 


producers strongly enough to arouse their com- 


mercial interest. We are happy to report that 
this much-desired result has been obtained. 
Che Pathe Company has accepted the scenarios 
and is now engaged in producing a series of 
seven films, in each of which is a single physi- 


use in the home, which is shown 

hese pictures are taken from 
recently published, called ‘Physical 
Exercise for Daily Use’ 


‘No expense 


cal exercise for 


] 


and 


analvzed 


volume 


has been spared to make these 


pictures attractive Elaborate historical set- 
tings from Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian and medi- 
eval times are being used. Scenes from daily 
life have been included, the laboratories of the 
Post Graduate Hospital and the College of 


Physicians and Surgeons have been called into 


service 


It is expected that in September or October 
of this year the films will be ready for a run 
in the motion picture houses throughout the 

ountt in the regular Pathe Review. If 
this series of films is made a success and the 
Fathe Company is encouraged to continue its 
effort, the whole motion picture world will be 
open to carry our message of health, strength 
and happiness to all the people of the United 


no limit to the varied 


seems to be 


the motion picture in the industrial 
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teresting Facts 
About The DeVRY 


The De Vry is the smallest and lightest projector 
made that will give a picture of professional size and 
quality. 

The De Vry is the only portable projector made 
wherein the mechanism is constructed of high carbon 
tool steel, oil hardened and hand lapped bearings. It 
is the only portable projector maintaining an accuracy 


of 2/10,000 of an inch in its working parts. 

The De \Vry is self-contained and requires no set- 
up—just plug into any light socket for current. There 
is no danger of blowing out a fuse with the De Vry, it 
does not overload the line because it uses less current 
than the average electric flat iron. 

The De Vry has the latest Stop-On-Film feature 
which permits the film to be stopped anywhere and still 
pictures shown without deterioration to the film. 


The De Vry carries the Underwriters label. 





The De Vry is the simplest projector to thread and 
operate. Two switches on the back of the case control 
the complete operation. In the De Vry the film 1s al- 

ways visible and there is no guessing as to when the 
reel is nearly finished. 

The De Vry has proven its ability to stand the 
hardest knocks in this country and abroad by years of 
service. Where extra good results and extra long life 
are desired—there a DeVry should be installed. 


on THE DEVRY CORPORATION 


1111 Center St. Chicago, Illinois 


ers am Mention Tue Epucatrioxnat Scret 
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and technical field. The Scientific American for 
June, 1924, the Electrical 


World which states—“it has become increasingly 


carries a note from 
evident during recent months that motion pic- 
tures have a utilitarian value to engineers as 
unlocking doors to 


in investigation and opera- 


technical keys for many 


increased efficiency 


tion. One of the most recent applications of 


such pictures is to record simultaneously the 


readings of many indicating meters. In ma- 


chine or plant tests requiring the accurate and 


simultaneous readings of many instruments 


much difficulty has been experienced because 


of the limitation of time, the number of read 


ings required and the inaccuracy of readings 


made in a hurry by human observers. By 


the use of motion pictures it is possible to ar- 
manner to expose the 


range the meters in a 


dials to the camera and to obtain a continuous 


and accurate series of records which can be 
read and interpreted at any later time in a 
leisurely manner. In power stations, research 


and test laboratories and industrial plants this 
new tool for testers is sure of a weicome, and 
a little study shows a multitude of other engi- 
neering applications of a similar character wher« 
it can advantageously be employed.” 
OPINION 1924) 


URRENT 
ments upon a made in 


Weekly, a Wall Street publication, which says— 


(June, com- 


statement Barron’s 
“The motion-picture business of the next decade 
will be mostly within sight of the tower of the 
Woolworth tropical sets 
which can be Miami, 


Building, except for 


made somewhere near 


forty-two hours from Broadway.” 
“Various influences are working in this direc- 
tion. Hollywood’s precious sunshine can now 


be produced artificially. Most of the industries 


manufacturing picture supplies are in the 
neighborhood of New York, and the eastern 
metropolis offers greater facilities for building 


The times larger, 
mobs come cheaper, and enormous transporta 
are told.” 


“Involving investments running into the bi 


up casts. choice is many 


tion charges are eliminated, we 


lions, the movie business ranks seventh among 


the nation’s industries. For the first time, 


banks are beginning to manifest lively interest 
in financing moving picture producers. But 
near their investments, and as 
New York, this is taking 


striking f 


banks like to be 
the banks center in 
the studios there also. itis a tact 
that even when Hollywood was in its heyday, 
offices of the 


New York 


the main great movie combines 


remained in 
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screen 


“Hit and miss film producers have been fall- 
ing by the wayside for years, and today twelve 
firms do 95 per cent of the producing business. 
This 


has stabilized the industry and led several big 


centralization of financial responsibility 


bankers to consider moving picture production 


a good investment. [The magnitude of the 


industry can be grasped when it is borne in 


that the 
half a 


mind American people spent more 


than billion dollars on admissions last 
year, and that the big companies spent $179, 
000,000 1n 


More than 300,000 persons are employed, and 


one year on building construction 


their annual pay roil exceeds $75,000,000. 


6¢é ELEPHONING our Press’ Photo 
graphs” in the Scientific American fot 
August calls attention to “the important 


achievement in the communication art recently 


demonstrated by the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company and the Western Electric 
Company”—the transmission of pictures over 
telephone lines. 

Che first successful experiment was accom 


plished on May 19, when photographs taken in 
Ohio, New 


York and reproduced almost immediately. The 


Cleveland, were transmitted to 


actual time required to transmit a picture five 


by seven inches was less than five minutes. 


“The simplicity of this method is such that 
an ordinary positive film, which may be sup 
plied by any commercial photographer, is used 


makes 


an exact electrical copy of each element of area 


for transmission. <A _ special apparatus 
of the picture and transmits it over an ordinary 
This 


loading 


telephone line. electrical copy 


passes 


through the coils and vacuum tube 


repeaters placed in the line just as ordinary 


speech, and at the receiving end other apparatus 
A telephone line may, 
to the 


reconstructs the picture 


therefore, convey intelligence sense of 


sight as well as to the sense of hearing.” 


Current Opinion for July carries a_ thrilling 
account of the event, quoted trom the New York 


Herald-Tribune, in the 
“Exactly thirty-three minutes after a pi 


introduction to which it 


SaVs, 
ture was taken the other day in Cleveland 
Ohio, it was exhibited, completely developed, 


to a group gathered in a New York skyscraper 


room of the American Telephone and Telegraph 


Building who had watched the picture being 
spun, flash by flash, upon the sensitive film 
plate of a complex machine. Perfect in every 
detail, the photograph had been transmitted 


over long-distance telephone wires by a new 


system, which is startling in its possibilities.’ 
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The explanation of how it is done is as 


follows: 


At the sending end there is a cylinder on 
which is wrapped a photographic film carrying 
a developed picture. On this is focussed a 
beam of light which brilliantly illuminates an 
area 1-100th of an inch square. This beam ot 
light passes through the film and falls on a de 
vice known as a photo-electric cell, which is 
mounted inside the cylinder. 

At the distant end of the telephone line this 
current is still further amplified and is made 
to operate a piece of apparatus known as a 
“light valve.” In simple terms this consists oi 
a time aperture in front of which is stretched 
a metallic ribbon mounted between the poles 
of a magnet. The passage of the current re 
ceived from the telephone line causes the rib 
bon to vibrate before the little aperture, thus 
controlling the amount of light which 
through it. This light is brought to a focus on 
a cylinder corresponding to the one at the 
sending end of the line. The cylinder also has 
wrapped upon it a photographic film, ready to 
receive the counterpart of the picture at the 
sending end. 

This cell consists of a glass bulb, perhaps a1 
inch in diameter, from which two wires extend 
These are connected to electrodes on the in 
terior of the bulb. This device 
unique property of controlling the amount of 
electric current which can flow between the 
electrodes, in accordance with the amount ot 
light reaching the interior of the bulb. 

The electric current flowing through the 
photo-electric cell is amplified by vacuum tubes 
and is made to control the amount of 
supplied to the telephone line. This current is 
transmitted over the line in the same manner 
as are the currents which carry the human 
voice in every-day telephone conversation. 

By means of a special synchronizing system 
the cylinders at either end of the line are made 
to rotate at exactly the same speed, control 
current being transmitted over the same pait 
wires which carry the “picture current.” When 
the beam of light at the transmitting end passes 
through a particular spot on the transparent 
film the beam of light at the receiving i 
focussed on an exactly corresponding spot on 
the film being exposed. 


passes 


possesses the 


current 


end 1S 


The density of the film at the transmitting 
end of the line controls the amount of light 
which falls upon the photo-electric cell This 
in turn, controls the amount of current sent 
over the line. As the cylinders rotate, the 
beam of light at the receiving end traces a 
spiral line around the cylinder. The width of 


this line at any point is determined by the 
density of the film at the corresponding point 
on the original picture at the sending 
Thus the effects of light and shade are achieved 
and the picture is reproduced in exact facsimile. 


ae | OME-MADE Movies Libel Us 


Abroad” by depicting a nation of out 
laws is the sensational title of an article in the 


end 
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July issue of Current Opinion justified however 
films re- 
British Isles based on a personal 
contributor of the 


Several such 


by a series of synopses of American 
leased in the 
investigation 


New York 


Synopses may 


by a foreign 
Times Magazine. 
be quoted as typical of the situa- 
tions on which these film productions are based: 

‘A gambler's 


although 


wife is queen of a dance-hall, 


secretly she yearns for respectability 
and adopts a baby which somebody has left in 
the snow. The dance-hall is burned down by 
trades her off to a 
she kills the trap- 


punt and is carried over a rapids 


reformers, her husband 


trapper for a punt of skins, 


per in the 


body, and returns from 


the mountains in a beautiful frock to find that 
her husband has been struck dead by lightning 


with his eventually 


in a tremendous thunderstorm. So she marries 


a respectable husband and the baby grows up 


amid the homely pop of revolvers.” 


‘Runaway husband lands in jail, where un- 
der our curious American prison system he 
with a girl prisoner, a charming 


frustrate a jail 


falls in love 


shoplifter The two of them 


delivery, saving the warden’s life, and are par- 


doned. Out of jail he is recognized by a de- 


} 


tective who is subsequently murdered, as a re- 


sult of which he is again arrested, along with 
his charming shoplifter friend. He is tried 


for murder, and after the lawyers in our quaint 


American way have engaged in a fist fight in 


the courtroom, he is convicted, marched out 


to the scaffold and hanged. His dead 


duly 
body is given to his friends, who inject a new 


drug into it and bring it back to life, which ob- 


viously results in a happy ending all around.” 
Hardly consistent with the declaration of 
Mr. Will Hays on a recent visit to London, 


where he assured the British public that “steps 


have been taken to insure that every film leav- 
ing America shall faithfully portray American 
life and aspirations.” 

Che importation into the British Isles of such 
films as those summarized have caused a 
marked falling off of British trade in American 
films The situation in other countries is as 
follows 

“In France, which imported 25 million feet of 
American film in 1920 and less than 5 million 
in 1922 a police ordinance threatens to shut 


and the 
this 
films—and 
flammable. 


American productions out of Paris 


Seine Department altogether after year. 


It prohibits the use of flammable 


practically all American films are 


In Italy, where few American pictures enjoy 
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any great censors appointed by the 
Minister of the 
films, ‘ruthlessly slash any portrayal of crime, 
hint of which 


might injure the susceptibilities of a friendly 


vogue, 


Interior, in viewing foreign 


any obscenity and anything 


governn:ent.’ ” 


éé HE powerful suggestive influence of 

; ye moving picture, and its ability to 
shape conduct,” is shown by an account, given 
in the “Lancet” (London) by its Paris corre- 
spondent, of a curious epidemic of desire to 
give blood for transfusion, reported from the 
Laribosiére Hospital to the Academy of Medi- 
We read: 

“Three people came to the Hospital in one 
week offering their blood for various purposes. 
The man of 22 
that his blood might be transfusion 
into that of any patient seriously ill. Next, a 
woman aged 35 desired to make an important 


cine. 


first was a young who asked 


used for 


communication to the chief medical officer, the 
communication being the expression of a wish 
sick 


some 


to give her entire blood to a person in 


order that she might be of use before 
dying. The third applicant was a young man 
who found his way to a ward and declared t 
the interne who received him his desire to lend 


himself for 
ment for the advance of medical science which 


the performance of some experi- 


will involve bleeding to death. The explana- 


tion why in the Laribosiére quarter alone so 
many people should desire to sacrifice them- 
selves in this special way is explained by the 
fact that in a cinema near the hospital a filin 
offered 


wherein the heroine 


dramatic 


has been shown 


transfusion of her blood in circum- 


stances!” 


N an article in Collier's entitled “The 
I Movies One Hundred Years From Now,” 
David Wark Griffith says 

“In the year 2024 the most important single 
thing that the cinema will have helped in a 
large way to accomplish wil! be that of elimi- 
nating from the face of the civilized world all 
armed conflict. Pictures will be the most power- 
ful factor in bringing about this 
With the use of the universal language of mov- 
ing pictures, the true meaning of the brother- 
established 


condition. 


hood of man _ will have’ been 


throughout the earth. It is not presumed that 
I believe 100 years from now the pictures will 
educate the masses away 


What I do mean 


have had time to 
from discord and unharmony. 


to say is by that time war, if there is such a 
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The Educational 


thing, will be waged on a strictly scientific 


basis, with the element of physical destruction 
done away with entirely. 
2024 our directors of 


“In the year the better 


order will be men graduated from schools, 
academies and colleges carrying in their cur- 
riculum courses in motion picture direction. 


Our actors and actresses will be artists gradu- 
ated from schools and colleges devoted exclu- 
sively to the teaching and study of motion 
picture acting. 

“Probably on an average of a 


a week persons ask me if | think color photog- 


dozen times 


raphy in the motion pictures will be perfected 
and made practical. Most assuredly, I do think 
so. Certainly all color processes in use at pres- 
ent are wrong. They are not arrived at with 


inventiveness and they cannot 


method 


degree of 
Only 


naturally and properly given to objects and per- 


any 


last. through one will color be 


sons in the motion pictures. This is a method 


which will develop a film so sensitive that it 


will record the natural tints and colors as the 
picture is being photographed. 
“Speaking movies are impossible. When a 


century has passed all thought of our so-called 
speaking movies will have been abandoned. It 
will never be possible to synchronize the voice 
with the pictures. This is true because the very 
nature of the films forgoes not only the neces- 
sity for but the propriety of the spoken voice. 

“One hundred vears hence I believe the air- 
lines will operate motion pic- 
regular schedule between New 
York and 


plane passenger 


ture shows on 


York and Chicago and between New 


London. Trains, which will be travelling twice 


or three times as fast as they do now, will have 


film theatres on board. Steamships will boast 


of first runs which will be brought to them in 


mid-ocean by the airplanes, and I may add 
that almost all subjects in our schools will be 
taught largely with the use of picture play and 
educational animated pictures. 

sy the time these things come to pass there 
will be no such thing as a flicker in your film. 
upon the 


will come 


to the 


Characters and objects 


screen and they will appear onlookers 
precisely as these persons and objects appear 
in real life. That much discussed ‘depth’ in pic- 
tures which no one has yet been able to employs 
successfully will long since have been discov- 
ered and adopted. ; 
“Our studios will be great spreading institu- 
tions as large as many of the cities surround- 


(Continued on page 280) 
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The Industrial Field 


Conducted by 
The Screen Advertisers Association 


Screening Industry* 


BENNETT 


CHAPPLE 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Viddlctown, Ohi 


NCIENT man communicated his thoughts 
A by carving pictures in the rocks. Though 
crudely done it was effective, for all can read 
the 
then, have a stronger appeal to the primitive 
than the Men, 
women and children react to a picture much the 


universal language of pictures. Pictures, 


instincts does printed word. 


same, for pictures have been for ages a part 
of our racial experience 

No doubt this long experience has increased 
the effectiveness of visual interpretation, which 
the 
Men who have investigated 
that 
the 
pictures than by the use of the printed word 


fact accounts for the ease of education by 


pictorial method. 


this method of instruction say one can 


teach many times more quickly by use of 
With the coming of the cinema, it was natural 
that 


factor in 


become a 
The 


the motion picture industry 


motion pictures should strong 


advertising campaigns. rapid 


strides made by 
and its increasing popularity make it an effective 
medium by which thousands of persons can be 
reached. 

Some idea of this popularity of motion pic 
tures is given by the 
There are 10,000,000 people in the United States 


the growth of industry 


alone looking at pictures every day These 


have become educated to the value of informa 
tion obtained from pictures, and it is apparent 
that 
to the public direct with its story of 


industry, too, should go more and more 


achieve 

ment. 
Motion 

tions 


pictures have two important func- 





education and entertainment. The in 


dustrial motion pictures must combine both of 


these. There was a time when manufacturers 


thought they had to introduce every industrial 
film with some sort of love story or allegorical 


sketch. Unquestionably there is a_ field for 
skillful adaptation of scenes of this kind to 
industrial pictures, but the average industrial 


picture would much better stick to its original 
*Address delivered before the Screen Advertising 


vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 


Association of 


World, 


Lhe 
information is enough. 


story. fact that humanity is hungry for 


The more practical such 
information can be made, the more readily will 


it be received 
There must be a search for this quality. 
[Then there must be neither too much enter- 


The indus- 
trial film must have a real purpose; yet it must 


tainment nor too much advertising. 


not overdo the advertising feature, or the audi- 


ence will feel that the advertiser had deliber- 
ately taken advantage of them. 

Films that carry a genuine message of help- 
fulness can be used in an educational way with 
customers, employees, salesmen, educational in- 
Furthermore, 


films that show employees how to protect their 


stitutions and technical societies. 


health, how to avoid accidents, how to enjoy a 
greater measure of contentment have a univer- 
sal appeal to workmen and effectively develop 
the morals of the working force. 

The length of the film, too, should be consid- 
ered carefully. If it is to be shown as part of 
other programs, the film should be confined to 
one or two reels so that there will be ample 


time for the showing. If the showing is before 


an audience that is particularly interested in the 


subject, an industrial film may run from four 


to six reels. The measure of value is interest. 
The the 
science and industry is still an unopened book. 


future of screen in its relation to 
Think of what could be done with the subject 
of electricity if the greatest experts of the world 
would combine in the making of such a film. 


Think what the field of iron and steel—not 
only its manufacture. but its ramified uses— 
offers in the way of scientific and dramatic 


Think of the field of mining with 
Think of trans- 
those great arteries of the life blood 


picturing 


its story of buried treasures. 


portation 
of commerce. 
Here and there individual pictures have been 


made on these subjects. But there is still room 


Great Britain and Ireland, at the London con 
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dollar” industrial film, some 
thing tremendous, something mammoth, some 
Robinhood as a 


The success 


tor “the million 


thing that will with 


masterpiece of screen delineation 


compare 


of such a picture would lie in the thoroughness 


with which the work is done, and the brains 


and money poured into it. It would require the 
harnessing of the picture camera to the labora 
tory so that the innermost secrets of the world 
of science are revealed. It might even call for 
a new type of scientist—one who has a scientifi 
mind with a motion picture complex. 

The 
their attention to the 


great universities have already turned 


motion picture for the 
massive presentation of historical subjects. Just 
cities of 


Yale 


depicting 


now there is being shown in the 


America an historical film prepared by 


University at a cost of $1,500,000, 
thirty-three dramatic episodes in American his 
tory. 

The day is near when industry and science 
will cooperate in the compilation and masterful 
presentation of its story by means of the motion 
which makes it possible for 


picture camera 


everyone to see and understand alike. 

And seeing and understanding alike, humanity 
will come to know the interdependence of man, 
the worth of labor, the joy of accomplishment 
—these qualities that bring everlasting stability 
to all mankind 


And 


most transcendent 


when this day comes it will be the 


ever known in the advertis 
Let us work together that the com 


hastened 


ing world. 
ing may be 


Some Recent Industrial Films 
The Story of Bakelite 


(The Bakelite Corporation) 


66 HE material of a thousand uses” mor¢ 

‘i than lives up to its name. The film 
starts out by answering the question regarding 
the composition of bakelite, which is shown to 
be a combination of phenol and formaldehyde 
The result Sf combining these two substances 
is a transparent, amber-like solid. 

Both basic materials are traced to their origin 
in the forest, and a brief glance at geologic his- 
the origin of coal in pre- 
Coal, heated in a coke 
This 
liquid 


tory serves to show 
historic forest growth. 


oven, gives off gas containing phenol. 


cooled and condensed, forms a 


vapor, 
containing this substance. 
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Wood also when heated, produces a gas con- 
taining wood alconol, and this vaporized alcohol 


when condensed and brought in contact with 


certain metals forms formaldehyde. 


Phenol and formaldehyde are traced through 
the processes which destroy their individual 
identities and produce bakelite—a synthetic li- 
bakelite 


property 


quid resin—which forms the base for 


the peculiar 
heated. 


products and 


Posse SsSes 


of freezing solid when 
The myriad uses for this hardened resin are 

suggested in the film—including cigarette hold- 

ers, fountain pens and_ pencils. 

bakelite cot 


The story of the making of 


tinues. The liquid resin is cooled, then broken 
into pieces and ground fine, mixed with wood 
After 


hours, further sifting and blending, the powder 


flour and baked. grinding again for 


is ready to be measured and weighed for molds 
fuses the 


1 
nN 


Five minutes of heat and pressure 


materials and pieces are taken from the molds 


in fascinating perfection of shape and _ finish 


lelephone mouthpieces, radio parts (bakelite is 


particularly useful in the electrical industry 


hecause of its resistance to heat and current), 


light plugs, auto parts and dozens of other use- 


tul and necessary articles emerge from. the 
molds. 

iaminated sheets are manufactured into 
plates, for radio receiving sets, etc. On thr 


whole, the film is an absorbing story of a prod- 


uct with thousands of possibilities done in 


manner not too technical to be entertaining for 
the average audience 


> reels Produced by Rothacke: 


My Pal 
Motor Car Co 


, 
Cleveland 


SINGLE reel subject, exceptional tor 1ts 


A 


scenic background and 


story value, its 
the convincing performance of the chief actor. 
the motor car 
Ralph Multord, the well-known race driver, 


sits at the wheel of the car which starts off o1 


a tour of the Rockies. There are fine views ot 


the Garden of the Gods, and a glimpse or tw 
of the Cliff 
amusing incidents which happened en route 


\t dusk the 


brings the word that 


Dwellings, besides some genuinel\ 


listening to the 
Doctor Kim 


ball is being sought to care for a child who lies 


auto party sits 


radio which 


in a critical condition at the City hospital. The 
city is 100 miles away, the main road blocked 
by landslides and the only route a burro trail 
over the mountains to Beaver Canyon. 
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But the driver is 


undaunted, and 
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tire tw 


health and the 


prospect of her return, the fam 
men start out for the night race over the moun ily wishes to make the coming a gala occasiou, 
tains. <All sorts of difficulties are encountered, dress up the house a bit, and give it a differen. 
successfully, the peak is crossed in a snov aspect. The interior decorator is called in, and 
storm, and the speed of the descent will bring prescribes for their greatest need, proper 


many a thrill to the 


spectate ir 


Finally the hospital room, 


cessfully performed, and 
eager to thank the doctor 
brought him to the scene. 
“My pal 


estly replies, 


points to the car 


i reel Produced ry 


The Great Surprise 


(National Electric Lig 


outside. 


the 


the operation suc 


lighting. 
When he has I 


nished his work the rooms 





grateful parents are transformed in astonishing fashion—and 
and the driver whi the family suddenly finds home a decidedly 
But the latter mod liveable, pleasant place 

1 get it—” and 1 reel Produced by Atlas 


shoul 


\tlas 


tinge Associat 


The Cartoon Industrial 


| Goodrich Rubber Co.) 


Ps ; 
[ H } irtoon idea so cleverly done in a 
picture made several years ago that it is 


SUBJECT whicl presented peculiar till as apropos as it was when it was produced. 

A problems to. the inematographer, but Striku Tires, made by Bosworth, DeFrenes 
which has met these yblems with marked ind I< lton for the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
success. It draws the striking contrast betwee Phe is simple enoug! meeting of the 
home—so._ unattractive as break the heaitl striking automobile tires, broken down and 
of the mother, and drive ( ounge siste t h suffering trom some abuse of 
away to seek her good times elsewhere—and careless owners, and all demanding a “square 
the same home transtormed tl opt eal,” excellently done in animation, 
lighting ind so entertaining withal, that its lesson will 
With the news of the other's g remain in the mind of the spectator long after 











ELECTRICITY IN THE MOTOR CAR 
A SERIES of films has been brought out by the North East 


Electric Company to explain the electrical system in the 
automobile. These films demonstrate graphically the elementary 
principles of operation of the Electric Generator, Starting Motor 
and Ignition through a unique combination of animated diagrams, 
sectional views and glimpses of the units in use in every class of 
automotive service. 

The subjects covered by this series are available in sets of 1 or 2 
reels and are furnished on full width non-inflammable stock. 

Bulletin No. 1008, giving detailed arrangement of the subjects 

and containing a booking coupon, is available upon request. 
These films are distributed at no charge except for transportation, 


NortH East Evectric Ca. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of 
Ignition-Generators 
Horns 
Speedometers 
Switches and Regulators 


Starter-Generators 
Generators 
Starting Motors 
Ignition Units 





Service Test | iquipment 
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‘“HAFTONE”’ 


A Practical Motion Picture and Stereoption Screen 


“Tt knows no angles” 
used by 


Board of Education, Newark, N. J., in 17 schools to 
date. 

Cass Technical High, Detroit, Mich. 

Salinas High School, Salinas, Calif. 

Englewood High School, Englewood, N. J. 

Nathan Hale School, New Britain, Ct. 

Ridgewood High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Lewistown Public School, Lewistown, Montana. 

City College of New York, New York City, N. Y. 

Iron County School, Cedar City, Utah. 

Lincoln School, Charlestown, W. Va. 

Mitchell City School, Mitchell, So. Dakota. 

Brevard Institute, Brevard, N. C., and many other 
schools. 


HAFTONE screens reproduce in remarkable per- 
fection the delicate halftones and fine detail so greatly 
desired, which are often entirely lost if a proper 
screen is not used. 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 


345 West 39th Street, New York City, N. Y. 











the laughs it occasions have been forgotten. 

The reception accorded the picture speaks for 
its originality of idea and novelty of presenta- 
tion. It has had a large theatre circulation, and 
recently was presented for its fourth showing 
at the Rialto Theatre, New York City. It is 
now being rented to Goodrich dealers who are 
at liberty to arrange bookings with their local 
theatres. 

More hike it would be 


Films in the Lumber Industry 


welcome. 


Lumber Co.) 
HE STORY OF A STICK, produced by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., previously referred to in these 
is one of the most concise stories which 


( Long-Bell 


pages, 
have been produced in film form to show the 
which change a tree into building 
material. Another picture, in three reels, er- 


titled From Tree to Trade was previously pro- 


processes 


duced by the same company and goes some- 
what more into detail in its presentation. 

The latter film begins with felling the trees 
and cutting and skidding logs in the forest, 
followed by scenes at the lumber mill, where 


logs are unloaded into the mill pond and drawn 


Write to Advertisers and 


Please 
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up into the mill. Excellent views of the log 
carriage and sawing operations lead to scenes 
showing trimming, trade-marking, grading and 
sorting the lumber. Especially interesting are 
views of the “drop sorter” which automatically 


The 


film also shows the dry kilns and storage sheds. 


sorts the boards according to length. 


Planing mill scenes, pictures of the creosoting 


plant, the work of developing cutover lands, 


and scenes on the Long-Bell Demonstration 


Farm are also included. 

The last reel is devoted to scenes in the lum- 
ber plant at the foot of Mt. Shasta, where the 
processes of dumping logs, cutting in the mill, 
etc., are seen. Something different is intro- 
duced in scenes of the manufacturing of white 
pine veneer inthe veneer plant—scenes which 
revelation to the 


are decidedly novel, and a 


average audience. There is a fascination about 
the paring blade held against the huge revolving 
log, resulting in strips of veneer 50 feet long. 
warehouses and the 


Views ot sash and door 


ideal lumber community follow to complete the 
subject. 

The film was booked to retail lumber dealers, 
after a introductory articles in the 
Long-Bell Service Bulletin, a monthly publication 
Each dealer is at lib- 


series of 
sent to 10,000 retailers. 
erty to arrange for publication of ads in local 
local theatres. 


newspapers and exhibitions in 


Among the Magazines 


(Concluded from Page 276) 
York. I think that 100 


now there will be no concentrated motion pic- 


ing New years from 


ture production such as our Hollywood of 
today. Films will be made in various cities, 
most of which will be located near New York 


“It will cost perhaps twice as much a cen- 
tury hence as it costs today to see the really 


first class cinema. It is perfectly proper that 


it should. Time, effort, energy and prepara- 
tion put into pictures at that time will have 
advanced greatly. The average supposedly 


high-class film in 2024 will be on view at not 
less than $5.00 a seat. 

“The motion picture is a child that has been 
given lite in our generation. As it grows older, 
it will develop marvelously. We ought to be 
kind with it in its youth so that in its maturity 


it may look back upon its childhood without 
regrets.” 
Mention THe Epucatrtonat Screes 
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WILL YOU 


USE THREE MINUTES OF YOUR TIME? 





They will be worth much to your magazine, if used as suggested below 
Merely fill out and mail immediately the coupon at 
the bottom of this page 


You believe in The Educational Screen—its present service 
to our common cause and its opportunity for greater service still. 
That opportunity grows as our circulation grows. We have made 
hardly more than a beginning of covering the field. You will ap- 
prove, therefore, our plans for still more rapid growth in the com- 
ing year. You have a definite part in those plans and in the results 
that will follow. 

You know two or three people in your community who are, or 
could be, seriously interested in visual education and in the great 
problem of the theatrical movies. Whether they be ministers, edu- 
cators, club leaders, social workers,—or merely thinking parents 
—they should know that there is such a magazine in the field as 
The Educational Screen. 

Give us their names and we will tell them about it. If every 
one of our readers will do this, we can immediately multiply four 
times the size of the public that knows The Educational Screen. 
And your magazine will grow with its public. 

Don’t leave it to the “other fellow.” He often forgets. 


THANK YOU 


The Educational Screen 
5 South Wabash Ave., Date 
Chicago, Illinois 


Here are some people who should know of the magazine: 
Name and Position 

\ddress 
Name and Position 

Address 
Name and Position 


Address 


Reader’s Name. 














School Department 


Conducted by 
Marie GoopENOUGH 


The Seventh of the Chronicles of America 


‘*Wolfe and Montcalm’ | 


QO~ of the most dramatic of the Chronicles scales the high river bluffs before the fortress 
so far released, picturing a contest in Graphically indeed does the film show the diffi- 
which the future of a continent was at stake. culties of that ascent, rewarded, however, by 

Any comprehension of what happened in that 
struggle before Quebec must go back to En 
gland in the time of William Pitt, the great 
war minister. To his Chief of Admiralty, Pitt 
makes the statement that the French empire 
in America must be shattered or it will be a 
constant menace to the English stronghold on 
the. continent. “Britain’s sword must cut new 
boundaries, Anson.” 

On September 12, 1759, General Wolfe is seen 
aboard the flagship Admiral moving against 
Quebec. As a character Wolfe is admirably 
drawn—his staunch will triumphing over a 
physical weakness which he hoped to ward off 
until he should have played his part 

The scene shifts to the temporary headquat 





ters of the Governor General of New France 


Wolfe dies as Quebec is captured 


Vandreuit, to whom comes the Marquis o 
Montcalm, reporting heavy firing which he in , ; 
: ; the contusion of the French garrison at. the 
terprets to mean another English attack. Var , A 
surprise attack, and the scattering of their 
torces Only the prompt action of Montcalm, 
seeing the English moving forward, rallies the 
French to a stand on the famous Plains of 
\braham 
Maps are made to do the maximum through 
out \ relief map at the first shows the extent 
of the French, English and Spanish holdings 
in North America; a map used by Montcalm 
for the French Governor General shows the 
danger point which the English had found, and 
again before the battle scenes, map animation 


makes clear the movement of the two armies 





History knows well the gallant story of Wolfe 


British infantry attacking the French bat- and Montcalm—the French leader no_ less 


tery on the heights above Quebec. courageous than his opponent, declaring to his 
soldiers as they advance, “On your conduct 
dreuit scoffs at the idea, secure in the belief that today the last hope of New France rests.” And 
the inaccessible cliffs above Quebec will protect history knows the outcome—Wolfe wounded, 
Foulon Fortress. carried to a sheltered place where he awaits 
After a night of constant bombardment, the sentry’s report that the French are running 
Wolfe plans to attack. Landing at daybreak on “Then I die content.” And Montcalm: “I re- 
September 13th, Wolfe’s little force, the “For joice that I do not live to see the surrender 
lorn Hope,” takes the reckless chance and of Quebec.” 





Septe mb Y, 


IY24 SCHOO! 


Nor Story end 
scene takes us to 
victory reaches Pitt. 
bec; the point of 
Wolfe’s death, however, caused the fleet t 


does the there. Again the 


England when news of the 


“Wolfe has 


our sword has penetrated!” 


taken Que- 


with 


draw, leaving the army at Quebec holding the 


city, but isolated, and surrounded on all 


sides 
1d 


by the French. Fortunately for that little force, 


hemmed in by the enemy, Pitt realizes that the 
first fleet up the river in the spring will turt 
the tide. 

Tense are the moments of waiting and wat 


ing when the little army in the fortress of Que 


bec strains its eyes for a sail coming up the 


river. A fighting ship finally appears—scou 


ing, uncertain whether French or English would 


1 


be found in control of Quebec: 
boat, 


Chey swing out 


a small and the cry goes out from the 


ramparts, “English bluejackets.” 


Suggested Course i 


[ 1s essential to the success f visual 
struction in any school system, large 
small, that the individual teacher should 


well versed in methods 


and practised in their manipulation 


training institutions in increasing numb« 
including visual instruction in their course 
study—fourteen such courses having beet 
ported during the past summer in universit 
normal schools d lege if < 


ot the country 


The following is a brief outline *. 
cours¢é submitted h Lt ] J Weber 
College of Education, University of Arkans 
The course was planned for summer school 
with classes meeting five times a week 
weeks, the cours¢ t¢ carr \ t] ree term 


hours’ credi 


VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION 
I. Lectures with 
Class Period No 
1. Possibiliti 


semestet 


Demonstrations 


(general) 

How to utilize the book illust 
3. How to utilize the free flat pict 
1. How to utilize tl 


5. Discussion, review, 


e blackboard 
test, etc 

6. How 
7 How 


8. The picturol and its possibilities 


to utilize the stereograpl 
to utilize the lantern slide 
7 How to utilize the motion pit {111 


10 Discussiot review test. etc 
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Briefly e film recounts succeeding events 


which rapidly bring the story to a conclusion— 


French, their last stand in 
Montreal 
there S« ptember 8, 


V\ olfe 
Che map 


the retreat of the 


\merica before their surrender 


and 
1760—the real climax to the 
and Montcalm 


a 
Story ot! 


igain serves to show the 


sweep 
British territory, through the St. 
Lawrence al d 


Mississippi valleys—only the 


English and the control of the 


Spanish left in 
col tinent 


American 


and the 
none of the dramatic 


Photography is exceptionally 
overlooked 
alues he film draws its characters in broad, 
al d 


vital living figures in 


nne, 


1 , 
direction has 


leaves them indelibly im- 


one of 
history’s d 


ramatic episodes. 


reels.) ] ] l “er 


1 Visual Instruction 


Sere booths, sl es, ventilation. 
12 ing ises, Current, voltage, wattage. 
Vhe ind the nter 
} | e moti l cture projector. 
Dis Ss I ré ew test, ete 
II. Student Projects 
gz wo to individuals. 
nd supervis work in: 





Drawing graphs, diagrams, etc. 
posters 
projector 


t{) Operating a film projector, and 


Handling slides and films. 

Every student to master a few funda- 
S blackboard sketching. 
make lesson-plans in special sub- 

1 build ests nd exercises. 
D ion, review, check-up 


Etc. 


III. Readings, Discussions, 
inistrati E quipment— 


= | 


4 \ ' ' ‘ yt a) 
} \ S itive opiems 


( installatior fire laws, building 
irculat . correlation 
6 \ ] 110s si rce I ntals, storage, 
‘ c ete 
" ee ae ee eit n ee oa 
indards yrogress 1 visual in- 
ct ion 
8. Su iries of scientific studies 
»g B k nd period ils 1 the field. 
0 | \ awesome | ; 
Prey ' 1 
irre e( 


LOSEPH | 


WEBER 
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The Educational 


Screen 


School Film Reviews for September 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


Jean of Heceta Head (1 reel) Educational 
One of the best of the Bruce Wilderness Tales 
which are designed for those general entertain- 
ment uses calling for a simple theme in short 
form, surrounded with the loveliest of scenic 
settings. 

Jean is a figure of no little pathos—a girl 
whose coast-guard lover pleads with her to set 
an early date for their marriage, but who is 
hampered by a family who are selfishly depend 


ent upon her. The inevitable happens—and the 


lighthouse of Heceta Head has two new occu 
pants—the guard and another girl. 
The sea-coast town and the light at Heceta 


Head, as well as many delightful views of the 


shore and the ocean make the subject very 


much worth while from the scenic standpoint 
Bruce is particularly able to select the 
background to 


exact 


carry the mood he wishes to 


as 1s 





convey evidenced by the tragic figure 


of Jean as she watches the waves break against 
cliff—a 
Bruce has 


figure in het 
expert 


the high rock lonely 


despair. shown judgment 


also in the selection of the typical old ‘long 


shore types for the incidental characters in the 
story. 


The Homemaker (i reel) Educational—A 


fascinating old character—a “Lightnin’ Bill 


Jones” in film form—who with his wife is put 


out of their cottage by a sheriff’s sale. As 
they walk down the road, their only remaining 
possessions in a bag they are carrying, he 
councils, “Now, Mary, don’t worry, ain't we 
always had a place to sleep?” 

By the side of a river they come upon a 
scow with a little shack on it which a boy 
tells them belongs to nobody—‘It used to, 
but he fell off.” 


The old couple take possession of the scow, 
Matt, 
unties the rope stealthily, and they begin to 
drift 
sult is 


and seized with a desire to wander, 


The re 
When 
Molly discovers what is happening, he simply 


downstream with the current. 


some pretty river scenery. 


replies, “I just turned it loose, we’re cruisin’ 


now.” To her terrified query about the pos- 
sibility that they may be headed for the sea, 
he answers, “Ain’t I took good care of you 
for thirty years?” 


Not so scenic, but a 


remarkable as a 


“mm 
gygem 


of a picture as a character sketch of a likable 
shiftless old 
philosophy all his own. 

My Boy Bill (1 


told by an old 


fellow, with a viewpoint and 


reel) Educational—The 


story man, as he sits on the 


rocks by the sea and watches the tide come 


in, of the “years ago” when he lived by the 


sea with his boy, Bill. The son was his only 


thought, and he existed just to watch Bill 


pull in every night. 
The lad, 


quarrel, and one day 


however, becomes involved in a 


does not return in his 
boat at sundown. 


The old 


and the 


man, watching through the night 


storm for some sign of the boy, is 


rewarded toward morning by Bill’s empty boat 
in which only a cap remains. 

The portrait of the old man is unforgettable. 
He sits before the fireplace alone, or gets up 
to look out at the “the 
booming surf seemed to be calling night and 


restless sea where 


day.” Down by the rocks day after day he 
kept watch until the old eves became dim and 
hazy. 

A human gripping little story, and some ot 
the most surpassingly beautiful scenes of the 
sea, rocks and sky that could be imagined. A 
thoroughly desirable number for any general 
\ Bruce Wilderness Tale. 


Nippon, the Island Kingdom of the Mikado 


one to 


program. 


(1 reel) Prizma—The reel introduces 


Japan by means of a number of scenes of the 
Pacific to the 
lifeboat drill 


itselfi—which is not 


across the 
Sun,” the 


boat which sails 


“Land of the Rising 


on board, and the sea 


always what its name implies. 
The picturesque fishing fleet along the soli 


tary coast and the peaceful harbor are beau 


tiful. and welcome, scenes. The remainder of 


the reel serves to show a bit of the lumber 


industry as carried on by coolie labor, and 


really unusual views are given of the log rafts. 
floated 


itself is a suc 


300 to 450 feet long which are down 


The 
beautiful 


the rivers river course 


cession of panoramas in fine color 


effects. 
There seems to be little connection betwee! 


the foregoing and the Boys’ Festival, which 


aims to instil the heroic spirit into the youth 


of the Empire. Toy makers toil for days on 


the inflated flving fish which represents the 
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Now Ready The new double portable Stereop- 
AMOEBA TO MAN SERIES ticon for using film and glass slides 
A set of one hundred lantern slides many of which Film Slides 6c to 8c Glass Slides 55c¢ to 95c 
are hand colored. To illustrate the various forms Day-light Screens $10.00 to $25.00 
of life in the study of biological subjects. 
By GEORGE E. STONE 
Producer of ‘‘How Life Begins’”’ 
Price per set $60.00 
Also California Wild Flowers and Sea Life 
THE VISUAL EDUCATION BUREAU , Inc. 
177 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 
SLIDES PROJECTORS FILMS 
*MINUSA* 
Model N +BG—Glass Slides. Price $33.50 
Portable Screens (Weight only 5 Ibs. 400 watt lamp) 
" — _— Model N 1BFG—Film and Glass Slides 
Price ian end . 69.50 
INSURE HEALTHY EYES (Weight 6 Ibs. 400 watt lamp) 
Model N DFG—Film and Glass Slides ge 
Samples and literature upon reques ee —: _ ge pr aa nn 
Ca g Case (as illustrated) 5.00 
MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. (Sample film slide free) 
Ace Accelerator Ass’n. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 614 Mc Clurg Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
| Orcer fram your dealer by number 
courageous fighter, and floats in great num in sharp relief, in his relationship with his 
bers above the gardens where the festival is weakling son Alexis, in the conflict with 
held. Sweden over sea rights in the Baltic, and his 
Some quaint scenes in conclusion show the strange meeting with Catherine, the refugee, 
old water wheel method of irrigation (which the infatuation which followed, and in the con- 
would, however, be much clearer for an ex spiracy of the Church to place Alexis on the 
planatory title) and a beautiful forest road throne, all of which resulted in Peter’s death 
through tall trees and Catherine’s succession to the place of 
power 
HISTORY [The action does not escape the melodra- 
Desee tee Ghent (6 rete) Famous Pt matic at times, but on the whole, is no doubt 
(6 eels ‘a ous avers . “ 
Lasky—When portrayed by no less an artist a true and certainly a vivid picture of the 
them Paail iti iin Des of See times It was directed by Dimitrie Buhowit- 
< ~ é £S, e ete oO Sth cen . : 
: ske and ably acted by a Cast of toreign players. 


tury Russian history becomes a striking figu 


willful, idolizing, licentious, ten 


the 


—arrogant, 


der, relentless “greatest of empire 


ers” and the monarch whom Russia feared if 

she did not love, and lived to glorify 
Introductory maps contrast the Europe 

the 17th century, whose eastern boundary 


stopped short of Russia, and 18th century 


Europe, after Russia “had been torn from thi 
arms of Asia” due to the power and influence 
of this same Peter the Great. 


1 
] 


The action of the film is somewhat scattered 
—but serves to draw Peter and his character 
Please Write te Advertisers 


Pre-viewing is recommended for non-the- 


atrical audiences. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENTERTAIN- 
MENT SUBJECTS 


The White Man Who Turned Indian (2 
reels ) Pathe—One_ of _ the Indian Frontier 
Series, which are skillfully and artistically told 
tales of the early days of the West. They 


succeed in bringing a genuine atmosphere of 


frontier life to the screen—a result difficult 
to attain, we recall the numerous failures in 
similar attempts 

lt | 4 Scre 
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MOVING PICTURES 
in 
THE CLASS ROOM 


are practical and inexpensive with 


Pilgrim Daylight Screen 
Our One Hundred Dollar Machine 


We Will Give a Moving Picture Machine 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


To Institutions Using Our Film Service 


and other films 


Our film library of PEDAGOGICAL 
IN AMERICA 


for institutional use is the LARGEST 


and includes the General Vision Company product 
Write for full information. 
DEALERS WANTED tto handle Pilgrim Daylight 


screens, our Hundred Dollar Projector and 
Write for discount 


and other 
other projectors 


Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange 
736-742 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 











story of the Arapahoes—told by 
McCoy, the friend of the In- 
Horn Wyo. The 


Indian, born of 


This is a 


an old chief to 


dians from the Big Basin, 


thoroughly though 


Race, 


former is 


the White and the story of how it hap- 


pened furnishes the subject matter for the 
picture. 

Johnny Fox, Jr, of Covered Wagon tame 
takes the part of the little boy who assumes 


the responsibility of caring for his older sistet 
who has been injured in the wreck of a wagon, 
that shall 


a two-wheeled 


and he pleads they go west. The 


old ox-team and wagon furnish 


the vehicle for their journey, and they are 


seen at last approaching the village of friendly 


\rapahoes, a regular stopping place on the 
Much happens 


Keane, a 


arouses the 


when the sister 


strike up a 


trail. there, 


and Jim trader, com 


panionship which resentment of a 


half-breed in the camp Plenty of typical 


frontier action results, with a fight between 


the two men which would have ended disas- 


for Jim had not the boy come 
nick of time. 

for Jim and the 
should 


trously upon 


the scene in the 


The story ends happily girl 


—but it is not quite clear why the boy 


suddenly resolve as a result to be an Indian 


Write t \dvertisers 


Mention 
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chief, and remain to the present day in his 
tepee among the people with whom he is 
happy. 

The story is melodramatic, with nothing 
especially original as to plot, but beautifully 


photographed from the standpoint of pictorial 


effects. It deserves better treatment from the 
title 
mouth of the 


writer, who has put expressions into the 
little lad 
disqualify the picture for showing before many 


The 


mature 


rough which will 


school audiences. theme itself is vastly 


more suitable for minds than for im 


pressionable children, to whose imaginations 


the melodramatic action is far too stimulating. 


The Man Who Would Not Die (1 reel) 
Pathe—Another of the Jndian Frontier Series 
a story told to McCoy by the Arapahoe Chief 
Powerful Eagle. 

A rather lengthy introduction to the story 
serves to bring in a cartridge belt, worn by 
the white man, which the Indian Chief exam- 
ines, and which brings to his mind the story 
he relates. It concerns another white man 
who came to the Indian village in the early 
days and carried the first gun they had seen 
that “turned.” The Indians were approaching 


curiously, when the 


held 


to examine the weapon 


white man turned on them and them at 


bay 


It comes to pass that an Indian maiden, the 


daughter of their Chief, is infatuated with the 


white man (Matagorda) who promises her 
many bracelets if she will go with him At 
this point enters old Jed Smith, the good 
friend of the Indians, who threatens Mata 


gorda if he brings any more liquor for the Indians 


sy treachery, Matagorda induces the Indian 


maiden to follow him. Her Indian lover pur 


them and finally confronts the white man 
The latter still has the 
against his Indian antagonist, but 
after bullet sinks flesh 


out halting for a advance, 


sues 
which he uses 


bullet 
with 


weapon, 
freely 
into the Indian’s 
moment his steady 
cartridges give out, and the two men 
After the w 
falls 


this man 


until the 
roll on the 
battle is 
the story 


ground. hite man’s 


over, the Indian wounded, but 


teller asserts that still lives, 


and displays the marks of the white man’s bul- 
lets in his own shoulder to prove the state- 
ment. 

Plenty of melodramatic action and none too 
wholesome scenes between the villain white 
man and the Indian maiden. From the nature 


of the story itself, as well as the drunken 


Pur Epvcationat § 
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Copyright K. V. Co 


“Pictures Speak a Universal Language’”’ 





Pictures are powerful 


aids in teaching. 
Keystone pictures, seen 
with Keystone scopes and 
lanterns are the most 
powerful teaching aids 
employed by modern edu- 
cators. 

\ Keystone Representa- 
tive, trained and experi- 
enced in Visual Education, 
will be glad to demon- 
strate Keystone material 
in your class room. 


Write today. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


Meadville Penna. 

Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic 
1 Lantern Slide Department o 
Underwood & Underwood 











scenes it introduces, it 1s not any too desirable 
material for the immature audience—althoug!l 
one could wish heartily that every child might 
see the scenes of the Indian council, the India 
village on the bank of a stream, and the 
splendid Indian types portrayed 

On Guard (1 reel) Pathe—One of the 
Grantland Rice Sportlight which depict 


self-defen particularly ten 


\tter the ( 


hand-to-hand 


various arts ot 


ing and boxing arly cave-man 


tics of fighting, duelling repr 


sents the method of settling disputes so 


somewhat later period 


in vogue during a 

Several fencing experts are shown in act 
and such famous figures as Jim Corbett and 
Eugene Tunney demonstrate some _ of the 





famous blows employed in the ring Frank 
Craven also puts on the gloves for a_ bit ot 
comedy action 

An entertaining reel for sport lovers, and 
an interesting varietv number on a_ general 
program. 

Editor's Note—The following condensed fil) 


complete the list of “Previously R 
viewed” begun in the June issue 


page of that 


reviews 
(See note 
240 Issue 


Write t« Ad 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


Well Born reels) (U. S. Children’s Bu 

iuj)—A story witl essage regarding the 
necessit pre-natal care, the special precau 
ons and measures to be taken during the pre 
atal perio¢ 

An Equa! Chance (2 reels) (Nat'l Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing)—Designed to 
emonstrate the value of the Public Health 
Nurse as « enced ne town during an epi- 
lemic of the flu own decides to maintain the 

rsing service 


INDUSTRIAL 


How Salmon Are Caugkt (De Vry Circula- 
methods of fishing for 


ons) Showing various 


British Columbia salmor Canadian Govern- 

ent film 

Your Friend, the Railroad (4 reels) (Agric 
Dept., N. Y. C. R. R., Chicago)—The care it 
takes to move (1) Live Stock, (2) Grain, (3) 
Perishable Products, and (4) Milk, and deliver 
them to the consumer in perfect condition. 
Each reel a unit. Good instructional material 

Pay Dirt (2 reels) (Agric. Extension Dept., 
lowa State College, Ames, la.)—An argument 

Tue | 4 S CREE 
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THE HERALD PICTURES 


The Stream of Life 
A Maker of Men 
Climbing Life’s Hill 
Lest We Forget 
Inspirational Pictures par excellence 
By Rev. James K. Shields 
The Chosen Prince, and Others 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


CHURCH and SCHOOL FILM EXCHANGE 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











for judicious use of fertilizers in keeping fine 
soils up to their maximum yield. 

Making Telephone History (De Vry Circula 
tions) —The development of this most common 
and the story of its 
Made by 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

The Staff of Life (Vitagraph)—The growing 
threshing milling, 
Pop- 


means of communication 


growth during the last half century. 


of wheat, harvesting, and 


told logically and interestingly. An (’rban 
ular Classic. 


Sunshine Gatherers (Prizma)—Southern Cal 


ifornia fruits seen in orchards near Monterey, 


and followed through processes ot picking and 


canning which prepare them for market. Pho 
tographed in natural color. 
Please Pass the Cranberries (De Vry Circu 


lations)—Filmed on Cape Cod to show the 


peculiar methods of raising the berry, and pre 
paring it for market. 


reels) 


Keeping Up Railroad Service (2 
(Agric. Dept. N. Y. C. R. R., Chicago) —Show 
ing the progress of railroading in this country, 
and setting forth facts of railroad operation not 


ordinarily appreciated by the general public 


Good instructional or general audience material 


The Romance of Glass (Atlas Films and De 
Vry Circulations)—Chiefly devoted to modern 


machine methods of glass-making in use to 


day, with some footage given to proper meth- 
Ball 


ods of canning. Produced by Bros. Co 


Where Jungle Meets the Sea (Cosmopolitan 


Expedition)—A_ picture story, well presented, 


of the banana industry in the Caribbean coun 


tries, from planting to cutting and shipping the 
classroom use. 


fruit. Recommended for 


On the Skeena River (De Vry Circulations) 
—Showing the salmon industry of this river in 


Please Write to Advertisers and 


Mention Tue Epvucationat 
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Screen 


British Columbia, where 


under the supervision of the Canadian Govern- 


fishing is carried on 


ment—particularly the manner of catching the 
fish their handling at the Pro- 
duced by the Canadian Government. 


and cannery. 


The Orange Industry (De Vry Circulations) 
—A comprehensive story of the orange—the 
life history of the tree, fumigating and “smudg- 
ing” the orchards, picking and packing the fruit 
Well adapted for school use. 

Electricity in the Motor Car (6 reels) (North 
East Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y.) srief 
history ot the development of electricity intro 
duces its use in motor car operation. Excellent 
adds to the the subject 
Films) 


pictured, 


animation interest of 


The Romance ot the Lemon (Castle 


—Citrus fruit cultivation interestingly 


and the various processes of caring tor the 


fruit, irrigation and picking operations, fol 
lowed by preparing for market shown in detail 
Newsprint Paper (Vitagraph)—An_ Urban 
Popular Classic—the story of the processes 


which convert a forest into huge rolls of paper. 
Well done, both in forest and milling scenes. 


Shreds (Picture Service Corp.) —Whole wheat 


and its food value. Nutrition and the relative 
values of different foods. 
Taking to the Tall Timber (Federated) 


Van 


couver Island, with some glimpses of the mills 


Lumbering operations in the forests of 


The Big Guns of the Navy (Prizma)—Some 


thing of their manufacture from the raw ma 
terial, and much more of their use on board 
ship. 

Modern Banking ( Vitagraph)—An rban 


number, treating the subject of the daily rou 


tine of bank business. Excellent for its exposi- 


tion of bank usage. Good for class study of the 
subject. 

Health’s Foundation (2 reels) (Rothacker) 
The story of leather completely and entertain 
told 


acid and the processes involved in tanning. Ex 


ingly to include also the sources of tannic 


ceptionally good instructional material. 


Benjamin Franklin’s Return (2 reels) (Roth 
acker) 


our everyday 


Electricity and its varied usefulness in 
well as the story of the 
Sub- 


lives, as 
conversion of coal into electrical energy 


ject is also available in a single-reel version. 


The Power Farmer (International Harveste: 


Co.)—Points out the innumerable ways in 


SCREEN 
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| 
which modern power machinery saves labor 


for the farmer. 


Behind the Orange (Interna 
Co.)—Power farming in 
with a 
California 
of th 


The Power 
Harvester 
industry. 


tional the 
orange 
part 


Machinery credited 
southern 


Story 


chief in transforming 
desert into productive groves. 


orange and its culture carried through until thé 
fruit is ready for market 

Yours to Command (Rothacker)—Electricity 
responsible for many of our present-day neces 


sities and luxuries, is followed “back of the 
button” to its source in coal or water power 
The Land of Cotton (2 reels) (General Ele« 


tric)—A complete story of cotton with empha 


sis given to milling and weaving of cloth. Well 


done for instructional purposes. 


ENTERTAINMENT SHORT SUBJECT 
Fruits of Faith (3 reels) Will 


(Fathe) Rog 


ers in a fanciful story of a tramp who throug! 
faith comes into possession of a home and a 
family—along with a _prospector’s property 
Irene Rich plays opposite the popular come 
dian. 

The County Fair (Vitagraph)—“Maw Ph 
kett’s” observations on what she sees—the h 
mor supplied by the customary brand of rural 
language. 

Mud (2 reels) (Pictorial Clubs)—Entertat 
ing comedy involving mud and hard luck. i 
the story of a poor little boy fond of a fickle 
little girl, and thwarted by a rich bully whos« 
costly toys are irresistible to the little girl 
Produced without offense to good taste. 

Weeping Water (Pathé)—An Indian leet 


of the Oregon country. 
Fishing in Many Waters (Vitagraph)—And 


for many kinds of fish. Chiefly angling for the 
fun of it. 
No Noise (2 reels) (Pathé)—One of the 


“Our Gang” comedies, in which the gang visits 
Mickey in the hospital, and makes a thorough 


investigation of the place. Good entertainment 


Why Elephants Leave Home (2 
(Pathé)—An entertaining novelty, showing 
many unusual accomplishinents of the elephant, 
but chiefly the “roundup” of the jungle el 
phants at the Kraal, authorized at intervals b 
Children 


recis 


1, 
the 


the will delight in the 


picture. 


government. 


DEPARTMENT 


Mer 











Illustration (frem photograph) showing the Trans-Lux Opaque Pro- 
jector in actual use. The picture shown on the Trans-Lux Screen (No. 
1 image of a POST CARD. 


) 


2 size) is the projecte 


‘Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc., 
of New York, had the most marvelous dem- 
onstration of picture showing ever invented. 
It was thrown upon the screen, in broad 
daylight, in full color, direct from a post card, 
a page from a book, a cartoon from a daily 
paper, a photograph, or the Declaration of 
Independence direct from a magazine as they 
did show it on the Fourth of July. It isa 
wonderful achievement, and at a price, we 
think, below any other picture machine.” 

Dr. A. E. Winship (of Boston, Mass.), one of the fore- 
most educators in the United States, while attending the N.E.A. 
Convention at Washington, D.C., in July of this year, saw a 
demonstration of the Trans-Lux Opaque Projector and Trans- 
Lux Daylight Picture Screen, as did thousands of others, and 
unsolicited wrote the above and published it in his Journal of 
Education, edition of July 17, 1924 


Write today for illustrated folder and prices 


TRANS-LUX 
Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 


36 West 44th Street 
New York 


tint wis: ] I ATIONAL SCREE 
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VISUAL EDUCATION AIDS 
Film Roll Slides 6c and 8c per slide 
Glass Slides 55¢ to 90c per slide 
Stereopticon for Film and Glass Slides 
(Sample film slide free) 
Educational and Religious Slide Sets 
BIBLE EXTENSION SOCIETY 
352 W. Locust St., N. S. Chicago, Ill. 


$59.50 

















Has established the 
world wide stondord of 
Projection Excelience_ | 


28000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES | 
FOR CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


| 


Animajograph Co. | 
4 > ad 125 Vere a be | 
\. 4 TE Dove 


wR 
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Grace in Slow Motion (Pictorial Clubs) 
Slow motion studies of four dances of different 
types—each seen first at normal speed, then 


analyzed in slow motion. 

Jack the Giant Killer ( Pictorial Clubs)—In 
animation the 
fantastic adventure in the land of giants. Ex 


story of a boy's elaborate and 
tremely modernized tale which perhaps is not 
intended to bear a resemblance to the classic 
story. 

Future Greats Clubs) 
sports shown in practice by youngsters. 

Puss in Boots (Pictorial Clubs)—Animation 
involves the buy and the cat thrown out of the 


( Pictorial Various 


king’s palace, and contriving again to win his 
favor. 
The Daughter of Dawn (5 reels) 


Vision) —What is said to be a true story of the 
Kiowas and Comanches—an incident of an In 


Light entertainment. 


(General 


dian girl beloved by two braves. 


Our Dog Friends (Bray Nature Pictures) 
Dogs the only actors and many intelligent 
“stunts” demonstrated. 


Golfing With Jess Sweetser (Pictorial Clubs) 
—Slow motion helps in analyzing the cham 
pion’s remarkable form. 

Blood Will Tell (2 reels) (Pictorial Clubs) 
A sane and wholesome story of an exceptional 
little boy-actor who is accused falsely of pick 
ing pockets, and the home he finds as an out 
come. 


RELIGIOUS 
The Light of the World (7 reels) 
Photoplay Service. 159 N. State St., Chicago) 
A re-edited version of “The Birth of a Race,” 
which takes as its general theme the develop 
ment of the 
from Creation to the present time. 


(Super 


idea of democracy and freedom 





The Educational Screen 

As We Forgive (2 reels) (Pictorial Clubs)— 
An introductory story with a modern situation 
parallel to that in Paul's Epistle to Philemon 
prefaces the picturing of the Bible episode it- 
self, played by the same actors with costume 


and setting historically accurate. Old story 
shows solution to modern situation. Recom- 
mended without reservations, for church use 


Old Testament Bible Series (General Vision) 
—Setting forth 
the Old Testament with absolute sincerity and 


various familiar narratives of 


considerable artistry. Backgrounds and settings 
are carefully chosen and photography excellent 
the 
unfortunate closeups. 


in quatity—with exception of occasional 
Titling uses Biblical lan 
reviewed in 


guage liberally. Several numbers 


the issue of March, 1924. All are in single reels 


1. Jacob and Esau—Story of the twin sons of 
the the 
the 


incident of 
the 


Isaac mess ot pottage 
birthright, the plot 


obtain the 


and selling of 


of Jacob and his mother to 


father’s blessing. 


2. Jacob and Rachel—Jacob’s journey to the 
land of his kinsman and _ his 


Rachel. 


Winning of 


Jacob and Joseph—Principally the story of 
Joseph and his brethren—their antipathy to 


the favorite son of their faither and their 


conspiracy to get rid of him 


t. Sodom and Gomorrah—The destruction of 


the wicked cities and the story of Lot. Re 
markable realism in the scenes of “brim 
stone and fire.” 


The Theatrical Field 


Concluded from page 265 


true thrills 
beautiful 


the help of a lively cast. There are 


in the race along some of the most 


parts of the coast highway 


RICHARD THE LION HEARTED (Associated 


Exhibitors 


Scott’s “The Talisman” has been excellently 
filmed with Wallace Beery in the same role he 
played so magnificently in “Robin Hood.” The 
story is somewhat changed, it is true, but the 


general outlines are the same, so why be too 


critical? John Bowers is pleasing as the brave 


knight of the Leopard, and Marguerite de la 


Motte and Kathleen Clifford play respectively 


Lady Edith Plantagenet and Berengaria, the 


queen. 
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Among the Producers 


Another Forward Step 


ENERAL VISION COMPANY will 
+ hereafter distribute its films for the church, 
school, and industrial field through, and in co 
operation with the United 
F. C. Pitcher, president of the company, todaj 


announced | 


Cinema Service 


that a contract between the two 
made, providing 
that, beginning in United 
Company will distribute exclusively for General 


organizations had just been 


September, Cinema 
Vision Company through exchanges represent 
Under 
will 


ing this service in the various key cities. 
this arrangement, General Vision product 
hereafter be available in all parts of the country, 
either from its own exchanges or those of the 
United Cinema Service, in Boston, New York, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
New Orleans, Dallas, 
Moines, Salt Lake City, 
Francisco As rapidly 


at points where bot! r 


Birmingham 
Chicago, Detroit, Ds 
Los Angeles and Sat 


as practi able, distribu 


tion will be merged 


ganizations are now functioning. 


General Vision Company came into existe 


early in the present year as the successors 
National Non-Theatrical Motion 


which had specialized in educational and religi 


Pictures, Inc 


ous fiims for the previous three years. It con 


trols such collections as the Holy Bible 

Motion Pictures, Tense Moments from Great 
Authors, Sport Reviews, Burton Holmes travel 
films, Park Popular Science Series, Columbus 


and the Discovery of America, the Romance of 


the Republic, and other educational and religi 
ous series and is the producer of text films for 
schoo] use on biology. geography, history and 


other pedgagogical subjects. It has been 
supplying films to Boards of Education for their 
curriculum work in many parts of the country 
hereafter be re 


and the 


General Vision Company will 


for the production acquisi 
tion of films distributed through United Cinema 
Don Carlos Ellis, 


urer and one of the organizers ol the 


sponsible 
Service. seeretary and treas 
compat 
will be in active charge of this work. 


United Cinema Company will continue to 


distribute the Sacred Films and other religious 
and educational pictures which it already con 
trols and the Graphoscope projector, of which 
it has the exclusive distribution rights. Well- 
stood White, president of the United Cinema 
Company, will be in direct charge of the joint 


distribution service 


Mr. 
White said, “The getting together in this way 
of these two organizations long 
step forward in the development of the church 
ind school film work. 


In commenting upon this arrangement, 


represents a 


Such combinations elimi- 


nate duplication of machinery and effort and 


are in the interests of progress and efficiency. 
Chey are significant of an era of greater stabil- 
this side of 


ity which has into 


this 


come newest 


, 
new industry. 


No changes will be made in the executive 


management of either company, but a co- 


operative working agreement has been effected 


for the purpose of accomplishing certain de- 


cided advantages and economies in operation 


fo fi 1 , Ln 
or both concerns 


For Patriotic Pictures 


cement has recently come from Los 


Angeles, ( 


American 


Lonoun 


mcerning the organization of the 


Patriotic League, pledged to the 


spreading of American principles and ideals, 
and the furthering of American traditions. To 
quote froni their literature, “In the opinion of 
the League, the most practical method by which 








One-Reel Features 


Instructive— Entertaining 


EARS ago when the making of 
motion pictures was still in its 
infancy, the International MHar- 
vester Company of America was one 
of the first to adopt this plan of bring- 
ing to the people at home and those 
across the seas a picture story of old 
and new methods and equipment es- 
sential in the producing of food for a 
hungry world 
Our three latest one-reel produc- 
tions, The Power Behind the Orange, 
The Power Farmer and The Progress 
of Power, are now available for free 
distribution. Select one or all of these 
subjects and we will ship immediately, 
transportation charges collect. Write 
for further information. 


International Harvester Company 
OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


606 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Have you done anything about 
page 281? 
If not, won’t you do it now? 











this can be done is through the medium of the 
motion picture.” 
‘The 


ing a movement to provide pictures on Ameri- 


American Patriotic League is 


sponsot 


can History that will be true to fact, the influ 
ence of which will be uplifting and stimulating 
to the patriotism and idealism of the citizens ot 


our country, and to those millions that are, and 


will be, coming from other lands.” 


Columbia Pictures, Ine., has been organized 


and its production plans developed under t! 


patronage of the American Patriotic League, 





The Educational Screen 


PRODUCERS 


New York. It 


displayed to educators at the convention of the 


Picture Screen, Inc., of Was 
National Education Association in Washington, 
June 30th to July 4th, and met with an exceed- 
ingly gratifying reception. 

In appearance it 1s a compact box, neatly 
finished, with many unusual features to recom 
mend it. The opaque projector may be supple- 
mented with stereopticon attachment, fitting it 
for the use of transparent glass slides, as well 
as Opaque pictures and specimens. The change 
from opaque to lantern slide projection is ac- 
convenient lever and 


complished by turning a 


throwing a switch. 

The picture, whether it be photograph, post 
card, printed page, line drawing, chart, is held 
in place for projection by a heavy spring at the 
rear of the machine. An electric suction blower 


provides inside ventilation, keeping the back of 








to provide suitable films for this branch of edu the apparatus and the material projected coo! 
cational endeavor and convenient to handle. 
Productions on American History from such The sereen image secured is of surprising 
a source will be awaited with much interest lefiniteness and brilliancy, and the introduc- 
New Opaque Projector tion of the machine unquestionably marks a big 
UCH attention has been attracted during step toward making any sort of illustrative 
the past few months by the opaque pro material usable in classroom, church or audi 
jector introduced by the Trans-Lux Daylight torium. 
s 17 
Bausch & Lomb MICRO-PROJECTOR 
UICKLY and easily attached to 
the projection lens of practically 
any projection lantern. 
Projec vreatl ‘nlarged images f 
jects greatly eniarged images trom 
regularly mounted microscope slides. 
—_ A practical Should be included in the equipment 
rou instrument at of every school in which elementary 
~ ; ’, ; 
Cc ; a reasonable biology 1s taught. 
4 cost ] 
Educational institutions are allowed 
frec trials. Write for information 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
202 Freeman St., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago 


Boston 





San Francisco 


London 








Please Write to 


Advertisers and 


Mention 


THe 


SCREEN 


EpUCATIONAL 
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“1000 AND ONE” FOR 1924 


Is Regularly Mailed to all Subscribers 


It contains full data on about 3000 films—with 
brief review on each—including educational 
films elaborately classified by subject, theatrical 
film reviews and film reviews for the Church field 


A notable feature is complete indication of all 
Parent-Teacher Film Recommendations for the past two years 


The Educational Screen, 5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Announcing the 


Visual Instruction Handbook 


A real ‘‘source book”’ of information, of special value and 
interest to all school people. 64 pages and cover. 


This book will be given, gratis, to anyone requesting it 
personally when in attendance at the N. E. A. convention, 


Washington, D. C. 
or 


Copy will be mailed, to any name and address requesting 
‘June Visual Instruction Handbook,”’ enclosing five-two 
cent stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


Visual Instruction Association of America 


71 West 23 Street New York City 











Please Write to Advertisers and Mention Tue Epucationat Screen 














“HAS TMAN” 
“KODAK” 
SAFETY” 
“RTL M” 


—four words in 4/ack letters in 
the film margin that identify the 
print for Eastman film quality 
and safety film safety. 


Look for the identification and 
know you have the safety that 
the portable, unenclosed pro- 
jection machine requires. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














